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Catholics and the American 
Revolution. 


‘‘WE BELIEVE THAT OUR COUNTRY’S HEROES WERE THE INSTRUMENTS 
OF THE GOD OF NATIONS IN ESTABLISHING THIS HOME OF FREE- 
pom.”’—[Fathers of the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore.] 


THE ANTIPATHY OF THE PATRIOTS TO THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AN 
ACTIVE FACTOR IN BRINGING ON THE REVOLUTION. 


‘‘American Independence,’ says Bancroft, ‘‘like the great 
rivers of the country, had many sources.”’ 

It was not due solely to oppressive tax laws nor to restrictions 
on popular rights. Indeed though these hold the main place in 
the popular narration of causes which brought on the Revolt, it 
is a question for historical consideration whether these oppressions 
alone would have moved the body of the people to acts of resistance 
had not Religion been a moving force upon the minds of the people. 
The active malcontents or leaders of the Revolt sought to impress 
upon the people that Protestantism had been assailed and might 
in America be overthrown. 

The contest with Great Britain is called the Revolution. In 
that alone is epitomized an active principle which brought on the 
Revolt and gave it force. The overthrow of James II. was called 
“‘The Glorious Revolution.” The very name ‘‘Revolution’’. simply 
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meant that the Colonists struggled for the principles won by ‘‘The 
Glorious Revolution’’ of 1688. The American Tories were asked 
if they had lived at that time whether they would not have been 
Revolutionists.’””—[Marshal’s Washington, ii, p. 65, App.] 

‘‘William III. of England divested the Sceptre of Britain from 
a bigot and a tyrant, effected a glorious revolution in religion and 
government and laid the foundations of that perfect liberty which 
we enjoy.”’—[Philanthropos, Am. Museum, iv, p. 229.] 

So when the controversy with England became bitter, heated 
Americans declared they wished to preserve the fruits of the Revo- 
lution of 1688 and not to allow the King and Ministry to ‘‘nullify 
the principles and sap the foundation of ‘The Glorious Revolution’ 
that exalted the House of Hanover to the British throne’”’ [Rev. 
Gordon], but to maintain that system of public and personal liberty 
secured by the Revolution (1688) [Rev. Smith]. They even reminded 
King George of this and ever declared themselves Protestants faith- 
ful to the principles of the days of 1688 and to the House of Hanover 
then seated on the throne. 

That religious prejudices were a moving cause of our Revolution 
is most clearly proven by the words and conduct of the Americans 
after the passage of the Quebec Act by Parliament in June, 1774. 
This but gave vent and force to the anti-Catholic spirit already 
existing. 

When we consider the influence of Religion, whether in its truth 
or in its error, on men’s actions, we may readily agree that when 
the Americans came to consider their Religion—Protestantism— 
as involved, this inspiring motive to action brought results amazing 
in their greatness and instructive in their lessons. We will, then, 
give ample evidence that an active motive of the Americans in taking 
up arms against Great Britain was the belief of large and influential 
numbers that the Protestant Religion was being assailed and threat- 
ened with suppression, and that the fear of ‘‘Popery”’ was, after 
all, the incentive which made great numbers of the Colonists take 
up arms who could not have been moved to activity by recitals 
of oppressive tax laws which affected not directly the great body 
of the people though they may have those in mercantile pursuits. 

It will be shown how self-preservation quieted these fears, 

‘when the hours of desolation and doubt came, and how the French 
Alliance in 1778 cheered the hearts of the Patriots, and how, even 
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with that added hope and force, many abandoned the struggle for 
Liberty rather than accept the aid of a Catholic Nation and thereby 
subject the land to the deadly influence of ‘‘Popery.” 

In all the Colonies except Pennsylvania (‘‘the land of toler- 
ation,” Jefferson), the exercise of the Catholic religion was debarred 
or its public exercise restricted. In Rhode Island no restriction 
of law existed but no Catholics are known to have been there. In 
Pennsylvania alone did real and full Religious Liberty exist. Even 
here its members were civilly restricted by oaths requiréd by law 
of England from officials which a Catholic could not take had any 
been chosen to office. 


THE QUEBEC ACT. 


The Act of the British Parliament which brought on the actual 
war—the fighting—was the Quebec Act of 1774, enlarging the bound- 
aries of the Province of Quebec so that the western section of the 
country bordering New York and Pennsylvania and a portion of 
Virginia had Canadian territory as their boundaries. This it was 
charged, was to ‘‘hem in” the Colonies. But the Quebec Act did 
worse, as the Colonists viewed it. It ‘‘established Popery in Canada.” 
That was but the entering wedge to establishing it over the ‘‘free 
Protestant Colonies.” 

The Act, however, simply gave the Canadian Clergy the right 
they had possessed prior to 1763 when under France—the right 
of tithes for the support of Religion. 

This Act was ‘‘the last straw,” as Henry Armitt Brown declared 
in his oration at Carpenter’s Hall, Philadelphia, on the Centennial 
Anniversary of the Assemblying of the First Continental Congress. 

The Dissenters were ‘‘in the vast majority” in the British 
Provinces [Bancroft], They were the early and active resisters 
of England’s claims and fiery denunciators of the Quebec Act. 
‘‘Thé true cause of such violent animosity can be nothing but that 
the Americans (particularly those of New England) being chiefly 
Dissenters and Whigs.’’—[Address of Protestant Dissenters of all 
Denominations on Approaching Election of Members of Parliament; 
London, 1774. p. 5.] 

So when the Quebec Act aroused the anti-Catholic prejudices 
of these Dissenters ‘‘of all denominations,’’ there ‘‘never was in 
history so general a commotion from which religious differences 
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have been so entirely excluded,” said Rev. John Witherspoon, 
signer of the Declaration and President of Princeton College, in his 
Fast Day sermon, seventeenth May,1776. Resistance to ‘‘Popery”’ 
was the cementing sentiment. This Scotch Presbyterian Minister 
also declared ‘‘the most violent persecution which many eminent 
Christians met with in England from their brethren, who called 
themselves Protestants, drove them in great numbers to a distant 
part of the world where the light of the Gospel and crue religion 
were unknown.” 

So the Dissenters hated Prelacy and Popery and had resisted 
all efforts to establish Bishops of the Church of England in America, 
though Sherlock, Bishop of London, in 1748, had written the King 
that such were ‘‘cssential to Royal authority.” [Bancrojt.| Thus 
the Dissenters had ‘‘a fear of the Church of England,” as John 
Adams said, as well as a hatred of Popery. They believed ‘‘the 
Almighty will not suffer Slavery and the Gospel to go hand in hand,”’ 
as the New York Representatives said to their constitutents in 1776. 

The Declaration of Independence is the Charter of American 
Liberty. Yet the title ‘‘ Declaration” was taken from the ‘‘Declaration 
of the Lords, Spiritual and Temporal and Commons assembled 
at Westminister,’’ and also from the Declarations of the Estates 
of Scotland as well as similar documents during the controversy 
with James II. 

So the model, the inspirator of the American Patriots, were 
the principles of ‘‘The Glorious Revolution”’ which overthrew that 
King and established Protestantism in England. The Patriots 
would not brook any divergence from nor any weakening of those 
principles in America. They had been in agitation for years over 
the- suggestions, if not the endeavor, to establish Bishops of the 
Church by law established in England over any of the Colonies 
in America. 

So when the Quebec Act ‘‘established,’’ as they declared, 
‘*Popery”’ in Canada and recognized the Clergy as entitled to exact 
tithes for the support of ‘‘Popery,” the Patriots simply accepted 
the so doing as evidence that soon the same nefarious course would 
be resorted to over the Colonies south of Canada. To prevent that 
they took down their guns not at first to defend their homes but 
to rush to Canada to capture that country, if possible, and to strive 
to gain it in alliance if not in union. 
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CANADA AND THE AMERICAN REVOLUTIONISTS, 


Long before the Revolution Canada and its Catholics had been 
a source of alarm and discontent to the British Provinces. 

There were contests on the northeast as to the boundary lines. 
In 1749, the Earl of Halifax as First Commissioner of Plantations, 
to secure the disputed territory, endeavored to colonize Nova Scotia 
with Protestants and issued invitations to the Protestants of Europe 
to emigrate to the British Provinces. On the west to resist France, 
grants of land on both sides of Ohio were made to a Virginia Colony 
so as to take possession of the valley of the Mississippi. [Bancrojt.] 
In 1756 a colony was projected ‘‘100 miles west of Pennsylvania 
to 100 miles west of Mississippi” in which ‘‘No member of the Church 
of Rome shall be able to hold any lands or real estate in the Province 
nor be allowed to be the owners of, or to have any arms or ammunition 
in their possession on any pretence whatsoever, nor shall any Mass 
house or Popish chapels be allowed in the Province.’’ [The Remem- 
brancer or Impartial Repository of Public Events. Part III for the 
year 1776. London, J. Almon, p. 131.] The ‘‘undefined state of 
the possessions between the European competitors for North America”’ 
prompted these colonization projects not only to secure possession 
of the land but to ‘‘resist the inroads of Popery’’ from Canada. 

Thus the public mind had for a generation before the Revolution 
been concerned and agitated with respect to the Canadian Catholics. 
Hence the bitterness of heart which aroused the Dissenters of New 
England and of the Presbyterians of the other Colonies when the 
Quebec Act ‘‘established”’ the Catholic religion in Canada as they 
believed it did. 

With this spirit existing throughout the Colonies, we can readily 
understand that the passage of the Quebec Act by the British Par- 
liament but increased the anti-Catholic spirit, and why that Act 
was regarded as a measure for the suppression of their liberties 
and as the price paid for Catholic Canadian co-operation in the 
“enslavement of the Protestant colonies.”’ 

Canada was always an annoyance to the British Provinces. 

‘When France held it the fears of Canadian intrigues with the 
Indians kept the colonies in agitation even when not at war. The 
colonies never were quiet from these alarms. 

As early as 1744 Franklin in “PLAIN TRUTH” had asked, ‘‘ Are there 
no priests among us, think you, that might give an enemy good 
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encouragement. It is well known we have numbers of the same 
religion with those who lately encouraged the French to invade 
our mother country.” 

Such, then, was the spirit of the early days of the Revolution 
and the actuating motive which largely filled the army. The Pres- 
byterians of Pennsylvania and the Congregationalists of New England 
were especially moved by this anti-Catholic antipathy. 

But the Revolution went on moved by an anti-Catholic spirit 
until the French Alliance brought a revulsion in the mind of the 
great body of the Americans. Aid being necessary the alliance 
with a Catholic Nation was not to be despised, though very many 
deserted the cause of America on that account, solely. It formed 
one of Arnold’s excuses for his treason as he set forth in his Address 
to the Soldiers of the American Army. 

After Arnold’s treason he issued an ‘‘Address to officers and 
soldiers of Continental army.” ‘‘Even their last stake Religion he 
represented to be in such danger as to have no other security than 
what depended upon the exertion of the parent country for their 
deliverance. In proof or illustration of that he asserted a fact upon 
his own knowledge, viz: that he had lately seen their mean and 
profligate congress at Mass* for the soul of a Roman Catholic in 
Purgatory and participating in the rites of a Church against whose 
anti-Christian corruptions their pious ancestors would have wit- 
nessed with their blood.—[Dodsley’s Register, 1781, p. 48.] 

With the Alliance came a change of attitude on the ‘‘Popery” 
point. The Congress and distinguished Patriots assisted at Te 
Deums, at Requiems and did nothing to offend the religious sensi- 
bilities of the French Ministers, Gérard and Luzerne. 

The British adherents and the American Loyalists then became 
the party charging ‘‘Popery”’ upon the ‘‘Rebels” and endeavoring 
to lessen their power by setting forth the direful results to come by 
the Alliance with a Nation of Catholics. They represented the 
Colonies as becoming subservient tools of the French Papists. 


EVIDENCES OF THE HOSTILITY OF THE AMERICAN PATRIOTS TO 
THE CHURCH. 


To sustain this view of the condition of affairs and the general 
sentiment of the people ‘‘let facts be submitted to a candid world.” 





* The Mass was the Requiem at St. Mary’s, Philadelphia, for Don Juan de Miralles, 
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They are herewith submitted in sufficiency to justify the view 
held as to the force and activity of a spirit of hostility to the Catholic 
Religion. Many more than those presented could be cited. 

‘‘At a meeting of the Delegates of every Town and District 
in the County of Suffolk Mass. [Boston] on September 6th, :774” 
after declaring ‘‘the Torrent of Panegyrists will roll our Reputations 
to that latest Period when the Streams of Time shall be absorbed 
in the Abyss of Eternity.” 

“Resolved, 10. ‘That the late Act of Parliament for establishing 
the Roman Catholic Religion and the French laws in that extensive 
Country now called Quebec, is dangerous in an extreme degree to 
the Protestant Religion and to the Civil Rights and Liberties of all 
America; and therefore as Men and Protestant Christians we are 
indispensibly obliged to take all proper Measures for our Security.””— 
[Journal, Congress, vol. i, p. 16, or p. 35 of new edition by the 
Library of Congress.] 

When the Bill of Parliament [March, 1774,] for the closing of 
the Port of Boston reached that city it was printed as a broadside and 
circulated. At the bottom of the Bill was the following advertisement : 


TO BE SOLD 


BY S. SOUTHWICK 
A MASTER KEY TO POPERY 


In five parts, containing 300 large octavo pages, price 4 Shillings, 
being as cheap a book of the kind as ever was printed in Europe or 
America. And highly necessary to be kept in every Protestant 
family in this country; that they may see to what a miserable state 
the people are reduced in all arbitrary and tyrannical governments, 
and be thereby excited to stand on their guard against the infernal 
machinations of the British ministers and their vast host of tool, 
emissaries &c. &c. sent hither to propagate the principals of popery 
and slavery which go hand in hand as inseparable companions. 

[Advertisement at bottom of broadside: ACT FOR BLOCKING 
UP THE HARBOR OF BOSTON.—Dnu Simitiere Collection. F. 960, 
Ridgway Library, Philadelphia.] 
‘‘Popery and Slavery go hand in hand,” said Southwick in 1774. 
His son in 1826 was editor of the National Observer at Albany, New 
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York, when he said his ‘‘good father” had published this book but 
a ‘‘new light burst on us.”’ He found that ‘‘Catholics and the 
fighters for Freedom went hand in hand.’’—[RESEARCHES, 1904, 
p. 15.] 

The Quebec Bill was, to adopt the language of the day, an Act 
to ‘‘establish the Catholic religion in Canada.” As usual in excited 
populare controversies there was much misrepresentation and mis- 
understanding of the actual scope and meaning of the Act. ‘‘More 
lies and misrepresentations concerning this Act have been circulated 
than one would think malice and falsehood could invent.’’—[A 
Friendly Address to all Sensible Americans. New York, 1774, 
p. 20.] 

The popular understanding was that Popery was to be 
“‘established”’ in Canada, that King George, in order to overawe 
the British Provinces had done so to secure the co-operation and 
assistance of the Catholics of Canada in his measures of oppression 
of the discontented English Colonies. ‘‘England sought to create 
under its own auspices a distinct empire, suited to coerce her original 
Colonies and restrain them from aspiring to independence’’—‘‘The 
Roman Catholic religion was as effectually established in Canada 
as the Presbyterian Church in Scotland.” [Bancroft.] 

When the news of the passage of the Quebec Act came to an 
already excited land and the people were made to believe that it 
not only enlarged the boundaries of that country, but ‘‘established”’ 
the Catholic religion, they accepted it as proof that King George 
had sought to conciliate the Canadians and make them ‘‘fit instru- 
ments” to averawe and overpower the Colonists. 

How this Quebec Act was regarded by the people let a few of 
the almost innumerable evidences suffice. 

The nature and extent of the authority of Parliament over 
the Colonies was discussed everywhere, till it was discovered that 
it was none at all; a conclusion still more forcibly impressed upon 
the people by the Canada Bill, by which the Roman Catholic religion 
and Popish Bishops were established in that province by authority 
of a British Parliament. The people said, if Parliament can do 
this in Canada, they can do the same in all the other Colonies; and 
they began to see, and freely to say, that Parliament had no authority 
over them in any case whatsoever. John Adams to Rev. Dr. Morse.— 
[Morse’s Revolution, p. 206.] 





Besides by this Act the boundaries of the province were extended 
considerably beyond the limits assigned to it by the treaty in 1763, 
the Government of Quebec was converted into the most odious 
despotism, and the Catholic clergy placed upon a footing in direct 
hostility to the genius and spirit of the American Colonies. This 
should not fail to alarm them for the safety of the Protestant religion, 
the free enjoyment of which, according to the dictates of their con- 
sciences, had been the chief cause of the first emigrations. Hence, 
in all subsequent meetings of the people, as well as in the proceedings 
of Congress, this subject was mentioned as one of the grievances 
of which they had to complain.—[History of the American Revo- 
lution, by Paui Allen, Esq., vol. i. Baltimore: Printed by Thomas 
Murphy, 1819. p. 206.] 

When the Bill was before Parliament, Gov. Johnstone declared 
that a principle of the Bill seemed to be ‘‘that the Popish religion 
is better than the Protestant.” 

The Mayor, Alderman and Commons of London in a petition 
to Parliament declared, ‘‘the establishment of the Roman Catholic 
religion without any provision for the free exercise of the Protestant 
religion would prove injurious and oppressive to His Majesty’s 
subjects.” After the Bill passed they petitioned the King to with- 
hold his assent because ‘‘it established a religion known to be idola- 
trous and bloody, that His Majesty’s family was called to the throne 
in consequence of the exclusion of the Roman Catholic branch of 
the Stuart Line, under the express condition that they should profess 
the Protestant religion and according to your coronation oath, 
you would maintain the laws of God, the true profession of the 
Gospel and the Protestant Reformed Religion.’”—[Pa. Gaz., Aug. 
24, 1774.] 

‘‘If you are about to raise a papist army to serve in the colonies, 
from this time all hope of peace in America will be destroyed,”’ said 
Col. Barre.—[Am. Hts. Record, vol. 11, p. 208, note.] 

“It excited aS much indignation and more dread among the 
colonies than the severe measures against Massachusetts.’’—[Gordon’s 
History Rev., p. 484.] 

Gen. Jos. Reed said [Biography vol. 1, p. 71]: ‘‘The Quebec 
Bill has proved very unpopular.” In a letter to the Earl of Dart- 
mouth September 25, 1774, he said: ‘‘What seemed a little time 
since to be a spark which might with prudence have been extinguished 
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is a flame which threatens ruin to both the parent and child. The 
spirit of the people gradually rose, when it might have been ex- 
pected to decline, till the Quebec Bill set fuel to the fire. Then 
all those deliberate measures of petitioning previous to opposition 
were laid aside as inadequate to the apprehended mischief and 
danger, and now the idea of bringing down the Canadians and 
Savages upon the English Colonies is so inconsistent, not only with 
mercy but justice and humanity of the Mother Country, that I 
cannot allow myself to think that your Lordship would promote 
the Quebec Bill or give it your suffrage with such intention. People 
are generally ripe for any plan the Congress advise, should it be 
war itself.’’—[vol. ii, p. 78.] 

The Quebec Act contributed more than, perhaps, any other 
measure to drive the American provinces into the present rebellion.— 
[Canadian Freeholder, vol. iii, p. 6.] 

The committee of New York to the Mayor, Alderman and 
Council of London, under date of May 5, 1775, named among the 
‘engines of depotism”’ ‘‘the establishment of Popery in Canada.”— 
[Niles’ Acts Rev. p. 439.] — 

In Narrative and Critical History of America, vol. vi, p. 103, is 
a copy of a print issued in Boston in 1775, entitled “Virtual Rep- 
resentation.”” It represents America assailed by One String Jack, 
who demands ‘‘Deliver Your Property.’”’ An accomplice is Te 
Deum [a monk and a Frenchman]. Boston is represented in flames 
and Quebec in safety. 

Alexander Hamilton’s views on the Bill were: ‘““Roman Catholics 
by the reason of implicit devotion to their priests and the super- 
stitious reverence they bear those who countenance or favor their 
religion will be the voluntary instruments of ambition and ready 
to second oppressive designs against other parts of the Empire.”’— 
[Ham. Papers, p. 225.] 

Thomas Paine in Crisis, No. 1, said: ‘‘An aim of the Par- 
liament was to subvert the Protestant Religion. . . . Our 
Religion subverted to the Roman Catholic Religion not tolerated 
but established. . . . Every engine of oppression and arbitrary 
power at work to accomplish our ruin. His Majesty’s minions 
and instruments of slaughter are now safe . . . in their sub- 
version of the Protestant Religion because we are tame.” 
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To the King he said: ‘‘Consider your coronation oath to protect 
the Protestant Religion.”’ 

‘The Officers, Soldiers and Seamen Who may be employed 
to butcher their Relations, Friends and Fellow subjects in America,” 
the Crisis, No. 4, reminded them that if ‘‘they could be prevailed 
on to butcher Americans they would be reduced to the miserable 
condition of being really an army of Scotch janizaries assisted by 
Roman Catholics.”—[F. 960. Ridgway.] 

In Crisis, No. 5, said: ‘Admit that Ministry by the power 
of Britain and the aid of our Roman Catholic neighbors 
the wealth, and we may add the men, pactientaty’ of the Ronen 
Catholics, will then be in the power of your enemies.’ 


ANTI-CATHOLIC ‘‘ADDRESS TO THE SOLDIERS’’ OF THE BRITISH ARMY 
ISSUED IN ENGLAND BY THE FRIENDS OF AMERICA AND ALSO 
SENT FROM WASHINGTON’S ARMY BESIEGING BOSTON TO THE 
BRITISH SOLDIERS. 


While the British Army in Boston was besieged by Washington’s 
forces Gen. Howe held Bunker Hill, the Americans held Prospect 
Hill and later Cobble Hill and Ploughed Hill. ‘The latter was after- 
wards called Mt. Benedict. On it was erected the convent destroyed 
in 1834. 

After these two Hills had been occupied by Washington’s men 
it is related that the ‘‘lines of the opposing forces approximated 
so closely that the sentries exchanged news, banter and compliments 
and deserters found an easy transit. Among the humors of the 
situation the provincials availed themselves of the opportunity to 
send, on the wings of a favoring breeze, or by messengers with flags, 
large numbers of a satirical print containing a remonstrance to 
the British soldiers and a contrast of the bills of fare, the wages 
and the looked for rewards of the respective combatants on Bunker’s 
and Prospect Hills. A complaint was made, by the British officers, of 
this attempt to promote desertions. In answer it was reported that 
the British had successfully decoyed two of the Provincial sentries.”’ 

A copy of this Address will be of interest as showing the anti- 
Catholic spirit of the early days of the Revolution. Supporters, 
in England, of the Americans prepared this Address to the Soldiers. 
The copies distributed to the British soldiers at Boston were printed 
at Cambridge. 
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ADDRESS TO THE SOLDIERS. 
Gentlemen, 

You are about to embark for America, to compel your Fellow 
Subjects there to submit to PopERyY and SLAVERY. 

It is the Glory of the British Soldier, that he is the Defender, 
not the Destroyer, of the Civil and Religious Rights of the People. 
The English Soldierly are immortalized in History, for their Attach- 
ment to the Religion and Liberties of their Country. 

When King James the Second endeavored to introduce the 
Roman Catholic Religion and arbitrary Power into Great Britain, 
he had an Army encamped on Hounslow-Heath, to terrify the People. 
Seven Bishops were seized upon, and sent to the Tower. But they 
appealed to the Laws of their Country, and were set at Liberty. 
When this News reached the Camp, the Shouts of Joy were so great, 
that they re-echoed in the Royal Palace. This, however, did not 
quite convince the King, of the Aversion of the Soldiers to be the 
Instruments of Oppression against their Fellow Subjects. He 
therefore made another trial. He ordered the Guards to be drawn 
up, and the Word was given, that those who did not chuse to support 
the King’s Measuges, should ground their Arms. When, behold, 
to his utter confusion, and their eternal Honour—the whole body 
ground their Arms. 

You, gentlemen, will soon have an Opportunity of shewing 
equal Virtue. You will be called upon to imbrue your Hands in the 
Blood of your Fellow Subjects in America, because they will not 
admit to be Slaves, and are alarmed at the Establishment of Popery 
and Arbitrary Power in One Half of their Country. 

Whether you will draw those Swords which have defended 
them against their Enemies, to butcher them into a Resignation of 
their Rights, which they hold as the Sons of Englishmen, is in your 
Breasts. That you will not stain the Laurels you have gained from 
France, by dipping them in Civil Blood, is every good Man’s Hope. 

Arts will no doubt be used to persuade you, that it is your Duty 
to obey Orders; and that you are sent upon the just and righteous 
Errand of crushing Rebellion. But your own Hearts will tell you, 
that the People may be so ill treated, as to make Resistance necessary. 
You know, that Violence and Injury offered from one Man to another, 
has always some Pretence of Right or Reason to justify it. So it 
is between the People and their Rulers. 
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Therefore, whatever hard Names and heavy Accusation may 
be bestow upon your Fellow Subjects in America, be assured they 
have not deserved them; but are driven, by the most cruel Treat- 
ment, into Despair. In this Despair they are compelled to defend 
their Liberties, after having tried, in Vain, every peaceable Means 
of obtaining Redress of their manifold Grievances. 


Before God and Man they are right. 


Your Honor, then, Gentlemen, as soldiers, and your Humanity 
as Men, forbid you to be the Instruments of forcing Chains upon 
your injured and oppressed Fellow Subjects. Remember that 
your first obedience is due to God, and whoever bids you shed 
innocent Blood, bids you act contrary to his Commandments. 


Iam, GENTLEMAN, 
your sincere Well-wisher, 
An OLD SOLDIER. 


On the back of this hand-bill was printed. 


} 
| 


BUNKER’S HILL. 
. Three Pencea Day. 


PROSPECT HILL. 
I. Seven Dollars a Month. 


| I 
II. Fresh Provisions, and in | II. Rotten Salt Pork. 
Plenty. | 

III. Health. _ III. The Scurvy. 

IV. Freedom, Ease, Affluence | IV. Slavery, Beggaryand Want. 
and a good Farm. | 


When Washington’s army was besieging Boston, ‘‘a design 
was formed”’ to celebrate Pope Day, November 5, 1775. Wash- 
ington issued an Order forbidding it, saying: ‘‘He cannot help 
expressing his surprise that there should be officers and men in this 
army so void of common sense as not to see the impropriety of such 
a step at this juncture, at a time when we are soliciting, and have 
really obtained, the friendship and alliance of the people of Canada 
whom we ought to consider as brethren engaged in the same cause— 
the defense of Liberty in America. At this juncture and under 
such circumstances, to be insulting their religion is so monstrous 
as not be suffered or excused.” 
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That placed the condemnation of the ‘‘insult’’ to the religion 
of the Canadians solely upon the bad policy of doing it. But that 
the army intended the ‘‘insult”’ best shows the spirit in it. 

Arnold was then bearing Washington’s Address to the Canadians, 
urging them ‘‘to range themselves under the standard of general 
liberty,” and Congress was then sending Commissioners to Canada, 
promising ‘‘never to molest them in the enjoyment of their religion.” 
Hence it was not ‘‘good sense”’ to ‘‘insult the religion” of those 
they were asking for help. It was indeed ‘‘monstrous” that the 
bigotry could not be kept in subjection at such a ‘‘juncture and 
under such circumstances.”” So ‘‘the best policy’? was to keep 
quiet and not let the Canadians know of the intended ‘‘insult.”’ 

This order of Washington’s was in accord with his instructions 
to Arnold [September 14, 1775,] relative to expedition against Quebec. 
He directed ‘‘as the contempt of the religion of a country by ridi- 
culing any of its ceremonies, or affronting its ministers or votaries, 
has ever been deeply resented, you are to be particularly careful 
to restrain every officer and soldier of such imprudence and folly 
and to punish every instance of it. On the other hand, as far as 
lies in your power, you are to protect and support the free exercises 
of the religion of the country and the undisturbed enjoyment of 


the rights of conscience in religious matters, with your utmost 
influence and authority.—[Writings of Washington, vol. ii, p. 123-4.] 


ANTI-CATHOLIC DECLARATIONS OF THE CONTINENTAL CONGRESS. 


In the committee of Continental Congress to state the rights 
of the Colonies violated, James Duane and John Jay, both of New 
York, were on the committee. 

‘‘Among the subjects of debate was the question whether the 
Quebec Bill should be reported as a grievance. Duane was opposed 
to including it in the report but Lee of Virginia on territorial con- 
siderations, the eastern members on pretence of Religious uses and 
others because it would be popular to insert in both England and 
America, united and made a large majority against Duane and he 
agreed to report it unanimously.”—{Doc. His. of New York, vol. iv, 
p. 1071.] Lee declared, ‘‘of all the bad acts of Parliament the 
Quebec Act is the worst.”’ 

How did Congress regard the Act? The very Congress of which 
Washington was a member and which through it ‘contained states- 
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men of the highest order of wisdom” they ‘‘had not wholly purged 

themselves of Protestant bigotry,’”’ says Bancroft. 

THE QuEBEc Act in Congress. From Journals of Congress, 
vol. i, October 5, 1774. Committee on address to His Majesty to 
assure him that when the several (named) ‘Acts are repealed among 
the number that for altering the Government and extending the 
Limits of Canada * * Commerce will be again restored._[p. 23.] 
Oct. 14th.—The people of the Colonies in order that their Religion, 

Laws and Liberties may not be subverted,.do DECLARE &c.— 

[p. 28.] 

Same day.—Resolved that the following Acts of Parliament are In- 
fringements and violations of the Rights of the Colonists. * * 
‘‘The Act passed for establishing the Roman Catholic Religion 
in the Province of Quebec, abolishing the equitable system of 
English Laws and erecting a tyranny there to the great Danger 
(from so total a Dissimularity of Religion, Laws and Govern- 
ment) of the neighboring British Colonies, by the assistance 
of whose blood and treasure the said country was conquered 
from France.”—[p. 31.] 

. 19th 1774.—Memorial to the Inhabitants of these Colonies— 

‘“‘the present unhappy situation of affairs is occasioned by 

* * * * also an Act for extending the province of Quebec, 

so as to border on Western Frontiers of these Colonies, estab- 

lishing an arbitrary Government therein and discouraging 
the settlement of British subjects in that wide extended Country ; 
thus by the influence of civil principles and ancient prejudices 
to dispose the inhabitants to act with Hostility against the 
free Protestant Colonies whenever a wicked Ministry shall 

chuse so to direct them.—{p. 33.] 

So a Non-Importation Resolution was adopted to go into effect 

December 1. 

We bind ourselves and our Constituent to adhere to this until the 
several Acts of Parliament * * * And that for extending 
the Limits of Quebec are repealed.—[p. 36.] 

Signed by George Washington, ‘‘conspicuous for wisdom and 

unquestionably the greatest man in Congress.’’—[Lecky.] 

Friday, Oct. 21, 1774.—Address to the people of Great Britain. 
‘‘That we think the Legislature of Great Britain is not authorized 
by the Constitution to establish a Religion fraught with san- 
guinary and impious Tenets.—[p. 39.] 
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At the conclusion of the late war which was succeeded by an 
inglorious peace framed under the auspices of a Minister, of principles 
and of a family unfriendly to the Protestant cause and inimical to 
Liberty.—[p. 40.] 

Now mark the Progression of the Ministerial plan for enslaving 
us: 

An Act was passed extending the Dominion of Canada, 
‘‘modelled and governed, as that by being disunited from us, de- 
tached from our interest, by civil as well as religious prejudices, 
that by their numbers daily swelling with Catholic emigrants from 
Europe, and by their devotion to Administration so friendly to 
their Religion, they might become formidable to us and on occasion 
be fit instruments in the hands of power, to reduce the ancient, 
free Protestant Colonies to the same state of slavery with themselves. 
This was evidently the object of the Act, and in this view being 
extremely dangerous to our Liberty and Quiet, we cannot forbear 
complaining of it, as hostile to British America.—_{p. 43.] 

Nor can we suppress our astonishment that a British Par- 
liament should ever consent to establish in that country, a Religion 
that has deluged your Island in blood and dispersed Impiety, Bigotry, 
Persecution, Murder and Rebellion through every part of the World.— 
[p. 44] 

* * Admit that the Ministry by the power of Britain and 
the aid of Roman Catholic neighbors should be able to carry the 
point of Taxation * * what advantages or what laurels will 
you reap from such a conquest? * * May such a Minister with 
the same armies enslave you - Remember the taxes from America, 
the wealth and, we may add, the men, and particularly the Roman 
Catholics of this vast Continent will then be in the power of your 
enemies.—[p. 44.] 

Lee, Livingston and Jay were the committee reporting that 
Address. It was written by Jay.—[Am. An. Register, 1827-8, p. 217.] 

The same Committee reported An Address to the Inhabitants 
of the Colonies by which the Congress on September 5, 1774, declared : 

‘‘In the session of Parliament an Act was passed for changing 
the government of Quebec by which Act the Roman Catholic Religion, 
instead of being tolerated, as stipulated by the Treaty of Peace, 
is established. - - The authors of this arbitrary Arrangement flatter 
themselves that the inhabitants deprived of Liberty and artfully 
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provoked against those of another Religion will be proper in- 
struments for assisting the oppression of such as differ from them 
in modes of Government and faith. 

The people of England will soon have an opportunity of declar- 
ing their sentiments concerning our Cause - - we cannot be persuaded 
that they, the defenders of true religion and the asserters of the 
Rights of mankind, will take part against their affectionate Protestant 
Brethren in the colonies in favor of our open and their own secret 
enemies, whose intrigues for several years past have been wholly 
exercised in sapping the foundation of civil and Religious Liberty.” 


CONGRESS QUITE DIFFERENT WITH THE CANADIANS. 


Congress adopted another tone, however, in Addressing the 
Canadians. 

October 26, 1774, in Address to the Inhabitants of Quebec, 
Congress said: What is offered to you by the late Act of Parliament 
—Liberty of Conscience in your Religion? No. God gave it to 
you and the temporal powers with which you have been and are 
connected, finally stipulated for your enjoyment of it.—{p. 61.] 

The Congress then went on to show the Canadians that the 
Act degraded them: ‘‘Have not the Canadians sense enough to 
attend to any other public affairs than gathering stones from one 
place and piling them up in another,” referring to the power to 
assess taxes for road-making. 

An insolent Ministry persuade themselves that you will engage 
to take up arms by becoming tools in their hands, to assist them 
in taking that freedom from us treacherously denied to you.—{[p. 62.] 

We are too well acquainted with Liberality of Sentiment dis- 
tinguishing your nation, to imagine, that Difference of Religion 
will prejudice you against a hearty Amity with us. You know, 
that the transcendant Nature of Freedom elevates those who unite 
in her Cause, above all such low minded Infirmities. The Swiss 
Cantons furnish a memorable Proof of this Truth.—[p. 64.] 

On May 26, 1775, Congress appointed Jay, Adams and Deane 
Committee on Letter to Inhabitants of Canada. They reported 
May 29, 1775: ‘‘We perceived the fate of the Protestant and 
Catholic Colonies to be strongly linked together, and, therefore, 
invite you to join with us in resolving to be Free, and in rejecting, with 
disdain, the Fetters of Slavery however artfully polished.—{p. 108.] 
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The enjoyment of your very Religion, on the present system, 
depends on a Legislature in which vou have no Share, and over which 
you have no Controul, and your Priests are exposed to Expulsion, 
Banishment, and Ruin, whenever their Wealth and Possessions 
furnish sufficient Temptation—[p. 109.) We are your friends 
not your enemies.” 

On July 6, 1775, Congress issued a Declaration setting forth 
Cause and Necessity of taking up arms. ‘‘We have received certain 
intelligence that Gen. Carleton, the Governor of Canada is instigating 
the people of that Province and the Indians to fall upon us.” 

That Congress in November, 1775, appointed Livingston, Paine, 
and Langdon Commissioners to secure the alliance of the Canadians. 
Their instructions were: ‘‘You may assure them that we shall 
hold their rights as dear as our own - - you may and are hereby 
empowered to declare that we hold sacred the rights of conscience 
and that we shall never molest them in the free enjoyment of their 
religion.”’—[_Journal, i, p. 242.] 

In the Petition to the King, Congress objected to the Act for 
Extending the Limits of Quebec and establishing an absolute Govern- 
ment and the Roman Catholic Religion throughout those vast 
Regions, that border on the westerly and northerly Boundaries of 
the free Protestant, English Settlements. 

In the Address to the King, October, 1774, Congress said: We 
enjoyed our rights under the auspices of your royal Ancestors whose 
family was seated on the throne to rescue and secure a pious and 
gallant nation from the Popery and Despotism of a superstitious 
and inexorable tyrant.—[/Journal, p. 69.) They ‘‘implored’’ the 
King ‘‘for the honor of Almighty God whose pure Religion our 
enemies are undermining,’’ etc. 

Montgomery and Arnold were invading Canada when the 
effort to secure an alliance was made. Its possession was deemed 
necessary to thwart the designs of the Ministry and to prevent the 
Catholics from being made a military force for the oppression of the 
other Colonies. The Address of Washington published by Arnold 
said to the Canadians: The cause of America is the cause of every 
virtuous American citizen whatever may be his religion or his descent. 
—{Niles’ Acts Rev., p. 425.] 

We know the disastrous termination of the expedition. 

Congress the following March (1776) tried Catholic influence 
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upon the Canadians by sending Charles Carroll of Carrollton as 
Commissioner with Franklin and Chase and requesting Mr. John 
Carroll to accompany them. But the Canadians gave them no 
encouragement, and but scant courtesy was shown Father Carroll 
even by his fellow Jesuits: Bishop Briand of Quebec was loyal. 
He made his priests act so and excommunicated the laity who 
aided ‘‘the Bostonnais.”’ 

The Commissioners started in April and were back in June. 
Then followed the Declaration of Independence. Even in this 
document the antipathy to the Canadians was manifested in the 
recital of the wrongs of the Colonies: 

‘‘For abolishing the free system of English laws in a neighboring 
province establishing there an arbitrary government, and enlarging 
its boundaries, so as to render it at once an example and fit instrument 
for introducing the same absolute rule in these colonies.”’ 

‘‘Fitinstruments.’’ The very words of its anti-Catholic Address to 
the People of Great Britain put into the Declaration of Independence! 

Charles Carroll of Carrollton in August, 1776, signed his name 
in support of that. 


THE DEFENDERS OF AMERICAN LIBERTY EXPRESS DETESTATION 
OF CATHOLICITY. 


A few Philadelphia instances of the anti-Catholic spirit will 
be of interest in view of the assertion that all Catholics were in 
favor of the Revolution. Could it be possible for Pennsylvania 
Catholics to take the side of those so bitterly assailing their Religion? 
What could only have been the effect of the action of Congress and 
the publication of the following extracts: 

‘LONDON : The Quebec Bill is of all others the most infamous and 
despotic; it makes George III. ten thousand times more arbitrary 
than Lewis XV. was when he ruled that Kingdom with a rod 
of iron.”—{Pa. Journal, Aug. 17, 1774.] 

The Pennsylvania Gazette, August 31, 1774, says: ‘‘As the 
spirit of liberty in some of the colonies has given so much trouble 
to the Government, it was resolved to cherish the spirit of slavery 
in others. The French laws and Popery being most conducive to this 
end they were both adopted by our State Movers behind the scene 
as most suitable to the principles they were desirous of engendering.”’ 

TRIBUNUS, in London Evening Post, June 30, 1774, in a letter 
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to ‘‘THe Kinc: Defender of the Protestant Faith” said: ‘‘Must 
Protestants mourn while Papists rejoice?’’? We believe that ‘‘to 
keep a large body of Popish Canadians in terrorem against our 
Protestant Brethren in America the true ground and principle of 
the Bill.” The Duke of Gloucester having voted against the Bill 
“‘deserves the thanks of the friends of Liberty and Protestantism.’”’— 
[Pa. Gaz., Sept. 16, 1774.] 

The Gazette, September 21, gave an extract from a letter of 
James Munroe, Esq., dated Paris, June 25, relating the alarm of the 
Protestants in France at the action of the Archbishop and Clergy, 
made this comment: ‘‘We shall not make any observations on the 
above but leave it to the reader to draw the parallel between the 
situation of the Papists here and the Protestants in France.” 

A letter from London July 20, 1774, published in Pa. Gaz., 
September 28, said: ‘‘You are now by this time in possession of 
the infamous Popery Bill for the colony of Quebec; if this don’t 
rouse the most lethargic man amongst you I shall be amazed.” 

Extract from letter, Quebec September 20, 1774: ‘‘Gen. Carleton 
arrived here last Sunday afternoon and was received by all the 
French clergy at his landing when he had the honor to be kissed 
by the Bishop, and, afterwards, genteely introduced Popery by 
placing him at his right hand in the chaise. The French have said: 
‘‘All their laws will be made by the General and the Bishop.’ If 
the General was a Roman Catholic he could not show them more 
respect than he does.’’—{Gaz., Oct. 12.] 

The following week the Gazette published an Address of the 
Clergy of Quebec to Carleton: ‘‘You will always find the clergy 
to be good and faithful subjects.” Signed by John Oliver, Bishop 
of Quebec, H. F. Grave, Sup. of Seminary, Louis Aug. de Glapion, 
Sup. Gen. Jesuits, Emanuel Grespel, Sup. of Recollets. 

An Address from the Laity expressed the gratitude for the 
Act and that ‘‘no subjects were more faithful and dutiful than 
the Canadians.” 

The English Inhabitants of Montreal met and resolved: ‘‘We 
shall have no security for our property nor religion.’”” They were 
all ‘‘determined to struggle to obtain a repeal of the abominable 
Act.”"—[Gazette, Nov. 10, 1774.] 

The Mayor of London in reply to a nobleman who desired his 
nominees for Parliament to be supported by the Mayor said, the 
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King ‘‘in establishing Popery in America would do just the same 
here when the plan in such readiness is ripe for execution,’’ and so 
he would not vote for his choice as they had ‘‘voted Popery a better 
system of Religion than Protestantism as in the case of the Quebec 
Bill.” —{Gaz., Nov. 23.] 

‘*The Quebec Bill in its establishment of Popery will serve to 
keep the other colonies in awe.”’ Letter from London.—_{Pa. Journal, 
Sept. 7, 1774.] 

Lord Chatham opposed the Bill: ‘‘His long speech breathed 
nothing but love of country, the free principles of the Reformation 
and the Glorious Revolution. The Bill was at variance with all 
the safe guards and barriers against Popery and Popish influence 
and might shake the affection and confidence of the Protestant 
subjects.” —[Pa. Journal.] 

Scipio, in Pennsylvania Journal, October 5, 1774, ‘“To THE K1nG:” 
‘*You have violated your coronation oath. From the late diabolical 
Act respecting the government of Quebec one would imagine you 
had imbibed the doctrine of Infallibilities, Purgatories, Bulls,.Adora- 
tions, &c. The Act is repleted with the most direful mischiefs to 
your Protestant Subjects, openly countenancing Popish conspiracies 
and a manifest dereliction of the Protestant faith.” ‘‘’Tis your 
subject’s duty to endeavor to be always beforehand with the Pope, 
the Devil and all their emissaries.”’ 

Caius, in addressing Lord North: ‘‘You have made the Roman 
Catholic the established Religion in Canada though it is one of the 
most sanguinary of any amongst Christians and one of its cardinal 
tenets, Absolution, is totally inconsistent with all civil government.” 
—{ Journal, Oct. 5, 1774.] 

A London letter August 23, 1774, expressed great admiration 
at the sagacity of the present ministry in planning the Bill. No 
political spirit of slavery is to be found in the colonies to contend 
with the spirit of patriotism. ‘‘Let us try,’ cries a Minister, ‘‘if 
none can be found under the cloak of Religion.” ‘‘You will find 
it in the Church of Rome,” cries the Pope. ‘‘You will find it in the 
Church of Rome,” cries the Devil. ‘‘I have found it there,’’ cries 
the French King. ‘‘Then I will seek it there,’”’ cries the English 
Ministry. ‘‘Popery shall be established in Canada. The Tories 
here shall carry the Bill, the Pope, Devil and French King shall 
make it effectual there for my purposes.” 
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In Charleston, S. C., on October 14, 1774:,‘‘An Association 
of Protestant School Boys gave notice that they would, on November 
1, call at each house to receive India tea, towards making a Bonfire 
on the memorable November 5, commonly called Gunpowder Plot 
Day, when the old custom is intended to be revived of exhibiting 
a piece of pageantry to show their abhorrence and detestations of 
Pope, Pretender and such of their adherents as would overthrow 
our good old English Constitution.” —[Pa. Journal, Nov. 9, 1774.] 

In Newport, R. I., on November 5, 1774. ‘‘Last Saturday 
there were two large Popes, &c., carried about this town in com- 
memoration of the Gunpowder plot. On one of the stages besides 
the Devil and Pope were exhibited the effigies of L-d North and 
the old traitor T. Hutchinson, which afforded a great satisfaction 
to all the friends of liberty in this place. In the evening images 
were burnt and with them a pamphlet with these words written on 
the cover: ‘‘L-d Darthmouth’s pamphlet in justification of Popery 
sent over the Colonies.””’ This pamphlet was burnt to convince 
his lordship that his patronage will by no means sanctify such 
villainous productions, the tendency of which the good people of 
America can see as clearly as any of St. James cabal.”—[{Pa. Journal, 
Nov. 23, 1774.] 

A ScotcHMAN in Public Ledger [London] declared the King 
a perjurer, as he had violated his coronation oath. ‘‘One who pre- 
tends to have an over quantity of piety gives his slavish religion 
by establishment to a province which Lord Chatham says may be 
possessed by thirty million of souls.”—[Pa. Journal, Nov. 23.] 

The Journal the same day published an anecdote of Whitefield, 
the Methodist, as saying, ‘‘I never can believe that Christ would 
redeem America and have no martyrs there to seal with their blood 
the truth of His Religion.” 

The Right of Great Britain Asserted, London, 1776, p. 32, 
said: ‘‘The Act for Regulating the Government of Quebec furnishes 
the Congress with an ample field for declamation. To inveigh 
against Popery and Arbitrary power has been ever a favorite topic 
with men who wish to profit by the prejudices of the people. 

‘The Duke of Grafton, the Earl of Shelburne, Gen. Conway 
and several others of that ‘‘illustrous band,’’ on whose virtues the 
Americans expatiate with rapture, approved the popish, arbitrary, 
tyrannical system of Government; yet all these now are true Ameri- 
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cans, strenuous Protestants, whigs of the ancient mould, determined 
asserters of freedom, avowed enemies of oppression, Popery and 
arbitrary principles.’ ‘‘A noble Whig, the Marquis of Rockingham, 
sent a Popish Bishop to Quebec.” ‘‘The glaring inconsistency 
of Congress in addressing the people of Great Britain and of Canada 
we can scarcely ascribe to any better motive than political lunacy.” — 
[p. 33-] 

A Full Vindication of Measures of Congress from Calummnies 
of their Enemies,» &c., N. Y¥., 1774, [by Alexander Hamilton,] 
said: 

“The affair of Cariada is still worse. The Romish faith is made 
the established religion of the land and his Majesty is placed at the 
head of it. The free exercise of Protestant faith depended upon 
the pleasure of the Governor and Council. The Parliament was 
not content with introducing arbitrary power and Popery into 
Canada with its former limits, but they have annexed to it vast 
tracts that surround all the Colonies. Does not your blood run 
cold, to think an English Parliament should pass an Act for the 
establishment of arbitrary power and Popery in such an extensive 
country. If they had had any regard to the freedom and happiness 
of mankind, they would never have done it. If they had been 
friends to the Protestant cause they never would have provided 
such a nursery for its great enemy. They would never have given 
such encouragement to Popery. The thought of their conduct in 
this particular shocks me. It must shock you, too, my friends, 
Beware of trusting yourselves to men who are capable of such an 
action! They may as well establish Popery in New York and the 
other colonies as they did in Canada. They had no more right to 
do it there than here.—Your lives, your property, your religion 
are all at stake.”’—{p. 26.] 

A Tory pamphlet issued under the name of Bob. Jingle, Esq... 
Poet Laurate to the Congress, giving a versified report of the Associa- 
tion of the Grand Congress, September, 1774, said: 


If Gallic Papists have a right 
To worship their own way, 

Then farewell to the Liberties, 
Of poor America.—{p. 8.] 
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Referring to Non-Importation and Non-Exportation Resolution 
it said: 
We have bound and ty’d you all 
As it were with a Rope, 
Which never can be broken by 
The Devil or the Pope. 


In versifying the Acts complained of ‘‘Bos”’ wrote: 


Then last, and worst of all the Pack, 
Is that vile Act about Quebec, 

An Act to make French Bougers free, 
To give them all that Liberty, 

Civil and Sacred which we hold, 

Was ever Parliament so bold? 


A Poor Man’s Advice to his Neighbors, New York, 1774, p. 5, 
said : 
The Canagans, too, whom they address 
And treat so very blunt; 
Will cry, while as they cross their breast, 
Jesu, quel gros affront. 
If to obey King George they please, 
For what is all this fuss? 
And love him more than Lewy Sease* 
Pray what harm’s that to us. 


The Petition and Memorial of Assembly of Jamaica, said: 

‘‘With like sorrow do we find the Popish Religion established 
by Law which by treaty was only to be tolerated.’’—{p. 7.] 

In The American Aroused in A Cure for the Spleen, Representa- 
tive Puff asks: 

‘‘Why there’s the Quebec Bill; don’t you think they intend 
to bring in Popery? For the Boston Minister said as how they 
did and that every man that wouldn’t turn Papist was to lose his 
land.” —[p. 22.] 

Parson Sharp replied that the Minister and some others has 
much to answer for. He asked: ‘‘Has Popery spread or prevailed 
in any degree in the other colonies since the conquest of Canada— 





*Louis XVI. 
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or has our religion suffered from the prevalency of that of the Roman 
Catholic in Maryland for many years past?’’—{p. 22.] 

An Address to the People of England, Ireland and Scotland on 
the Present Important Crisis of Affairs. By Cath. Macauley. 
London—Reprinted, New York, 1775, p. 10, said: 

“Though a toleration of all religions is laudable - - yet the 
establishment of Popery is a very different thing to the toleration 
of it is, for very just and wise reasons altogether incompatible with 
the fundamental principles of our constitution.” 

THE CANADIAN FREEHOLDER: A Dialogue showing the senti- 
ments of the Bulk of the Freeholders of Canada concerning the 
late Quebec Act—declared the attempt to arm the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland for America ‘‘would only increase the animosity and 
resentment of the Protestant colonies against Great Britain, make 
accommodation with them more difficult than before or rather utterly 
impracticable but would not much contribute to the reduction of 
them.—[p. 251.] 

The Other Side of the Question or a Defence of the Liberties of North 
America, by a Citizen, [Philip Livingston,] New York, 1774. 

‘“‘All the bigotry, all the superstition of a religion abounding 
in both, beyond any which the world has beheld, all, all is in his 
Royal hand to be used at his Royal will and pleasure.’’—[p. 24.] 

To the Address to the Colonies a reply was made, entitled : 

An Englishman’s Answer to the Address to the Colonies, New 
York, 1775, pp. 22-3, said: 

‘‘T am astonished at what you tell us of the fruits of their [Cana- 
dian] religion - - we shall find by turning over the sad historic page, 
that it was the sect (I forget what they called them, I mean the 
sect which is still most numerous in New England, and not the sect 
they so much despise) that in the past century deluged our island in 
blood! That even shed the blood of the Sovereign and dispersed 
impiety, bigotry, superstition, hypocrisy, persecution, murder nda 
rebellion through every part of the Empire.” 


THE SPIRIT OF THE REVOLUTION HOSTILE TO THE CHURCH. 


Intelligence Extraordinary. We hear that in consequence of 
the passing of the late Acts many promotions will take place 
among which the following are said to be already determined on: 

s,, Lord North, Commissioner of Supplies to the College of Jesuits. 
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Jeremiah Dyson, Esq., Clerk of the Holy Inquisition. 

Thomas Bradshaw, Esq., Secretary to the See of Rome. 

Charles Jenkins, Esq., Runner to ditto. 

Charles Fox, Arch Treasurer of the Holy Romish Empire. 

Lord Chatham, Superior of the Holy House of Loretto. 

Archbishop of Canterbury, Sovereign Pontiff. 

Mr. Horne, Crucifix maker to his Most Catholic Majesty.— 
[London News in Pa. Gaz., 1774.] 

Rev. Wm. Gordon, pastor of the Third Church, Roxbury, 
Mass., in a discourse preached December 15, 1774, reterred to the 
Quebec Act as ‘‘that formal security of their religious liberty which 
was in no ways wanting, but is generally, I fear justly, taught with 
the base, diabolical design of procuring their assistance, if required, 
in quelling the spirit of freedom among the natural and loyal subjects 
ot Great Britain.” 

The New York Associators or Sons of Liberty in addressing 
Lieutenant Governor Colden named as grievance ‘‘the extention 
of the boundaries of Quebec, the establishment of Popery and the 
arbitrary form of government in that province.’”—[N. Y. Col. Doc., 
vol. i, p. 584.] 

The active spirits of The Sons of Liberty were: John Moranie 
Scott, William Livingston and William Smith, whom Governor Colden 
. called ‘‘The Damned Triumvirate of Presbyterian Lawyers.” 

March 6, 1775, the friends of freedom assembled at the liberty 
pole, New York. They carried a large union flag with a blue field. 
On one side ‘‘George III. Rex and the Liberties of America: No 
Popery.’’ On the other the ‘‘Union of Colonies, and the Measures 
of the Congress.”"—[Moore’s Diary Rev., vol. i, p. 35.] 

On March 13, 1775, a broadside signed ‘‘ PHILELENTHEROS”’ was 
issued in New York, headed: 


NO PLACEMEN, PENSIONERS, MINISTERIAL HIRELINGS, 
POPERY NOR ARBITRARY POWER! TO THE FREEMEN AND 
FREEHOLDERS OF THE CITY AND COUNTY OF NEW YORK. 


” 


issued 


In ‘‘A Friendly Address to all Reasonable Americans, 
in New York in 1775, it is said: ‘‘It is true the Papists of Canada 
might have had a toleration, less generous than has been granted 
them without the Parliament allowing to the clergy their tithes 
or to their parishes their churches.’’—[p. 21.] 
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‘The Catholic Church was left almost intact in Canada, nay 
its clergy continued under British rule to gather tithes and receive 
certain traditional honors. 

This was too much for the older colonies to brook. They had 
not lavished blood and treasure for this. The very bigotry nurtured 
by English rule now turned against it. And what wonder, then, 
that New York expressed this long-cherished feeling the hatred 
of Catholics so long encouraged by Government. What wonder 
that the flag of American freedom that first floated to the breeze 
in New York, bore the motto, ‘‘No Popery.” How little can we 
fathom the designs of the Almighty. Who looking on that flag 
could see in it a germ of a freedom of the Church which she then 
nowhere out of patrimony of St. Peter really possessed. Yet it 
was there. Down to the French Alliance, this anti-Catholic feeling 
nerved the Whigs and discouraged the Friend of British rule. Then 
it changed and the Tory papers caught every occasion to show how 
zealously Protestant the British was.’”—[From the Catholic World 
in the Historical Magazine, Sept. and Oct., 1869, p. 232.] 

So prevalent was the spirit of hostility to ‘‘Popery”’ as the ally 
of the British Ministry that Rev. Wm. Mansfield, Episcopal Minister 
of Queen’s County, New York, on December 29, 1775, wrote to 


London that he was called a ‘‘Tory, a Papist and an enemy of my 


“e 


country’’ by the adherents of the 
[Con. Doc., P. E. Church, p. 199.] 

‘‘They may oblige us to support Popish priests on pain of 
death. They have already given us a specimen of the good effects 
of their assumed power in establishing Popery.in nearly one-half 
of North America. Is this not the loudest call to arms?” shows 
the character of the sermon preached on Fast Day, 1775, by Rev. 
David Jones, at Tredyffryn, in Chester County, Pa. 

Said Rev. John Carmichael at Lancaster June 4, 1775, to Capt. 
Ross’ Co. of Militia in the Presbyterian church: ‘‘When England 
went to war with France and Spain in the time of the last reign 
they invoked the aid of the God of heaven by fasting and prayer 
and Government discovered no leaning to Popery.”’ 

He continued : ‘‘ While His Majesty, George the Third will observe 
his own coronation oath and the principles of the Revolution [of 1688] 
for the support of which, against all Jacobite factions and the Tory 
plots of Popery, his ancestors of the illustrious house of Brunswick 
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present unnatural rebellion.’’— 





were placed on the throne of Great Britain, do you observe your 
allegiance.”’—[p. 30.] 

‘‘May God grant that out of these tumults, disturbances and 
commotions a great and mighty empire may rise upon this Western 
world for King Jesus as well as a Protestant King, built on the solid 
principles of liberty and true religion.””—{Jbid.] 

“The passing of the Quebec Act (1774) afforded a pretext to 
the discontented in Montreal to lend encouragement to the Congress 
of the American Colonies, after it had met and agreed on certain 
resolutions. Montreal was evidently the focus of discontent owing 
to the large number of Americans who had settled there and the 
constant intercourse they maintained with New England. A 
deputation proceeded to Quebec, and in November, 1774, succeeded 
in introducing a number of the English speaking people to sign a 
petition to the King, in which the Act was described as one dis- 
graceful to them as British subjects and as ruinous to their interests.” 
—{Report on Canadian Archives, 1888.] 

Lord Camden presented a petition (May 17, 1775,) to the House 
of Peers for the repeal of the Act made in the last session of Parlia- 
ment, entitled ‘‘An Act for making more effectual Provision for the 
Government of the Province of Quebec in North America”’ which 
was rejected.—[Gentlemen’s Mag., 1775, p. 252.] 

The Rev. Wm. Smith of Philadelphia, in his address June 25, 
1775, to 3d Battalion said: ‘‘Since the Revolution (of 1688) have 
not our avowed principles been against the raising of the Church 
above the State, jealousy of the national rights, resolute for the 
Protestant succession and favorable to the reformed religion and to 
maintain the faith of Toleration.” * * Think that upon you 
may depend whether this great country in ages hence, shall be filled 
and adorned by a virtuous and enlightened people enjoying Liberty 
with all its blessings together with the Religion of Jesus as it flows 
uncorruptedly from His Holy oracles.” 

In his sermon, February 19, 1776, in Memory of Gen. Mont- 
gomery he said : 

‘‘When Montgomery in campaign of 1775 went to Canada little 
did those generous Americans think they were assisting to subdue 
a country which would one day be held up over us as a greater scourge 
in the hand of friends than ever it was in the hands of enemies.” 

To the charge of the enemies of American peace that Mont- 
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gomery’s expedition to Canada in 1775 was one of ‘‘hostility and 
offense,’ he replied, ‘‘but when authentic proofs were obtained that 
a people preferring a religion and subject to laws different from our 
own together with numerous tribes of savages, was instigated and 
preparing to deluge our frontiers in blood, let God and the world 
judge whether it was an act of offense, or rather whether it was not 
mercy to them, to ourselves, to the whole British Empire to use the 
means in our power for frustrating the barbarous attempt.” 

‘The endeavor to stir up Popish Canadians and savage Indians 
against the Colonies has been productive of the taking of Ticon- 
deroga.”’—{Rev. John J. Zubly at opening of Provincial Congress, 
September, 1775.] 

‘Everything dear to us as Protestant and Freemen’”’ was at 
issue declared.—[Rev. Thos. Coombe, Christ Church, Philadelphia, 


July 20, 1775, p. 16.] 
THE FRIENDS OF AMERICA IN ENGLAND ALSO ANTI-CATHOLIC. 


‘‘The Address of People of Great Britain to the Inhabitants of 
America”’ said: 

‘‘We have seen the three Addresses of your Congress, the first 
of which is directed to us, the next to you, and the last to His Majesty, 
and we wish we could add that we had not seen their Address to 
the French Inhabitants of Quebec; because it flatters them, provided 
they adopt the projects of the Congress, with the protection of a 
religion which the Congress in their Address to us, say, is fraught 
with ‘‘Impiety, Bigotry, Persecution, Murder and Rebellion,” and 
therefore complain cf Parliament for protecting, and because it 
proposes a social compact with a people, whose genius and govern- 
ment the Congress in their Addresses to you and us, represent 
as incompatible with freedom. * * We address you - - not 
as Communities which would league yourselves with Frenchmen 
against us.” 

The establishment of Popery and arbitrary power by a ministerial 
parliament, in Canada, the raising of Roman Catholic armies to 
butcher the Protestants into submission, demonstrate the principles 
of those who advise the present measures against America.’’— 
[Almon’s Remembrancer, part i, p. 204.] 

‘In your Majesty’s justice we confide for a fair construction 
of an apprehension we have conceived, that your Majesty hath 
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been advised to take foreign troops into British pay and to raise and 
discipline Papists both in Ireland and Canada for the purpose of 
enforcing submission to laws which your Majesty’s Protestant 
subjects in America conceive to be destructive of their liberties.’ 
—{Almon’s Remembrancer, part i, p. 247.] 


QueBEc Act. From ‘A Profosal for a Reconciliation with 
the Revolted Provinces of North America without exempting them 
from the authority of the British Parliament,” as given in a book, 
entitled Additional Papers Concerning the Province of Quebec. 


‘*To repeal the Quebec Act but confirming in general terms the 
rest of the laws in England except the penal laws against the exercise 
of the Popish religion - - but the laws of England which disqualify 
Papists from holding places of trust or profit ought still to be con- 
tinued in the provinces, though the penal laws should be abolished ; 
the former laws being no laws of Persecution but of self defense. 
Yet the King might, if he pleased extend his bounty to those people 
who signed the French petition and to such other persons of that 
Roman Catholic religion as he thought fit by granting them pensions.”’ 
—{Almon’s Remembrancer, part ii, 1776, p. 188-9.] 


The proposer recommended ‘‘that the Province of Quebec be 
allowed a ‘‘legislative Council consisting of Protestants only”’ but 
in a general Assembly of the people he would allow ‘‘Protestants 
and Papists indiscriminately.”” To this latter ‘‘but few objections 
can now be made.’”’ The English settlers were willing to have such 
an Assembly and the King and Parliament have, by passing the 
Quebec Act and permitting the Roman Catholics to hold all sort of 
offices, seats in the legislative Council, judicial offices and even 
military commissions declared that they consider the old opinion that 
Roman Catholics were not fit persons to be invested with authority 
under the British Government as ill grounded with respect to the 
Province of Quebec.’—[Almon’s Remembrancer, part ii, 1776, 
p. 190.] 

‘‘Every Canadian would have been at full liberty to be as much 
or as little of a Roman Catholic as he pleased. This liberty would 
have operated in favor of Protestant religion as it is certain that 
terror and ‘‘ignorance are the only means by which the Popish 
Religion is supported in any country.”’ 
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HATRED OF POPERY MADE UNITY FOR LIBERTY. 


From The Proclamation Versified. By John Trumbull. A 
parody on proclamation of Gen. Gage, the British commander at 
Boston. 

Did not your clergy, all as one, 

Vile Protestants each mother’s son, 

Tho’ miracles have left in lurch 

All men but our true Catholic church, 
Persuade you Heaven would help you out. 


The Historical Magazine, Jan., 1868, p. 9, says of the above lines: 

This appeal to the odiuwm theologicum is dexterously introduced. 

If any sentiment could unite the people of New England more 
than did the love of Liberty, it must be the hatred of Popery. 

The suspicion that Gage and his employers favored the establish- 
ment of the Roman Catholic religion—however unfounded—was 
very generally entertained in Massachusetts and Connecticut. Dr. 
Langdon gave it expression in Election sermon before the Provincial 
Congress of Massachusetts two weeks [May 31] before Gen. Gage’s 
Proclamation of June 12, 1775, when he said: 

-‘*When we consider the late ‘Canada Bill which implied not 
merely a toleration of the Roman Catholic religioh (which would be 
just and liberal,) but a firm establishment of it through that extensive 
province - - - - have we not great reasons to suspect that all the 
late measures respecting the Colonies have originated from Popish 
schemes of men who would gladly restore the race of Stuart, and 
who look on Popery as a religion most favorable to arbitrary power?”’ 

In McFingal, an epic poem, by John Trumbull, Aide to Wash- 
ington, it is said England 

“‘Struck bargains with the Romish Churches 
Infallibility to purchase ; : 
Set wide for Popery the door, 

Made friends with Babel’s scarlet whore.”’ 

Rev. Boucher delivered a sermon in Queen Anne’s parish, 
Prince George County, Md., in 1774, and an advertisement in the 
edition of his sermons, issued in England, to which he had fled, 
in 1796, said: ‘‘The persons in America who were most opposed to 
Great Britain had also in general distinguished themselves by being 
particularly hostile to the Catholics but then though Dissenters and 
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Republicans were their enemies those friendly to Government could 
hardly be said to be their friends.”” He continues: 

All that the Catholics of Maryland seem to have gained by their 
compliance is that they were not driven into exile nor their property 
confiscated. I have not heard that they had in general been trusted, 
like others by their new allies much less that they have been dis- 
tinguished by any favors. Their leader (C. C.) has been a member 
of Congress and was once employed on an embassy; a relation of 
his Cousin is now the Popish Bishop in the State. This Bishop is 
spoken of as a man of wealth, ability and some things which I have 
seen of his writing proves that he is a respectable man. Under the 
prevailing latitudinarian principles of the Government of Maryland 
they, like other religions are no longer molested on account of their 
religion nor are they stigmatized, by any legal disqualification— 
their emancipation (the term which they were soon taught to apply 
to their being taken out of the prospect of Government Great Britain) 
has been rather nominal than real.’”’—[244.] 

John Adams, writing to James Warren from Braintree, March 
15, 1775, said: ‘‘We have a few Jacobites and Roman Catholics 
in this town but they dare not show themselves.”—{Life and Works 
of John Adams, vol. ix, p. 355.] ° 

John Adams, who declared ‘‘Catholic Christianity ’’ was ‘‘Cabal- 
istic Christianity’’—{Works, vol. x, p. 100], asked Thomas Jefferson, 
‘Can a free Government possibly exist with the Roman Catholic 
Religion.” —[Works, vol. x, p. 398.] 

Judge Drayton, of Charleston, S. C., in a charge to the Grand 
Jury, April 23, 1776, mentioned as ‘‘one of the weighty oppressions 
suffered by the Colonies the establishing in Quebec the Roman 
Catholic Religion and an arbitrary government instead of the Prot- 
estant religion and a free government.” 

He added that ‘‘thus America saw it demonstrated that no 
faith ought to be put in a royal proclamation, for in the year 1763 
by such a proclamation, people were invited to settle in Canada, 
and were assured of a legislative representation and the benefits of 
the common law of England and a free government. It is a mis- 
fortune to the public that this is not the only instance of the ineffi- 
ciency of a royal proclamation.””—[Niles’ Act, Revolution, pp. 73-4.] 

The Quebec Act was the first step in the emancipation of the 
Catholics (of Ireland and England). With no higher object in view 
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than to strengthen the authority of the King in America, the Quebec 
Act began that series of concessions which did not cease until the 
British Parliament itself and the high offices of administration have 
become accessible to Papists.””—-[Bancroft, iii, p. 156.] 


IRELAND IN THE REVOLUTION. 


That the Religious spirit was invoked in Ireland against the 
Americans there is abundant evidence. The first conciliatory Act 
of England towards the Irish Catholics was the Act of 1774, ‘‘To 
Enable His Majesty’s Subjects of whatever persuasion to testify their 
allegiance to him,”’ which Act the Government ‘‘not without some 
difficulty’’ passed through the Irish Parliament. But Lord North 
was anxious to ‘‘conciliate the Irish Catholics in order to unite the 
subjects of the King in Great Britain and Ireland” and so ‘‘sent 
positive orders that some Act should be passed of conciliatory 
tendency towards the Catholics.””—[Amherst’s Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, p. 53.] 

On April 28, 1775, a Committee of the Aldermen and Commons of 
Dublin drafted an Address to George III. in which they said that 
Ireland was ‘‘defenceless against our natural and hereditary enemy 
and they had the mortification to find the military force drained 
from this Kingdom to enter into an unnatural conflict with Protestant 
subjects of the same empire.’’—[Almon’s Remembrancer, vol. i, p. 162.] 

Efforts were made to enlist the Catholics of Ireland : 

I promise to give a bounty of half a guinea to every able bodied 
man who shall enlist with Major Boyle Roche (my relation) for the 
service of His Majesty: and I further declare that I will show every 
act of favor in my power to the friends of such volunteers as show 
a proper spirit on this occasion. KENMARE. 


Killarney, August 11, 1775. 


A PROTESTANT in sending above advertisement to Remembrancer 
says: 

Lord Kenmare is a powerful Roman Catholic Peer. King James 
II. endeavored to raise R. C. Army in England and did actually 
procure one in Ireland. Our present ministers are also endeavoring 
to raise an army of French and Irish Catholics. No one can doubt 
that their intentions against the civil and religious liberties of the 
people are the same with those of King James. 
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There is much more available relating to Ireland and the Ameri- 
can Revolution. 

Arthur Lee, in a letter to Washington, said: 

The resources of our enemy are almost annihilated in Germany 
and their last resort is to the Roman Catholics of Ireland and they 
have already experienced their unwillingness to go, every man of a 
regiment raised there last year having obliged to ship him off tied 
and bound. And most certainly the Irish Catholics will desert more 
than any other troops whatsoever.” 

This is borne out by one of many bits of evidence, like that of 
Major General James Pattison, when in New York as Commandant 
of the Royal Artillery in America; he, on September 5, 1779, wrote 
Major General Cleavland: “I must desire that no Partys may be 
sent to Ireland to recruit for my Battalion. I have more already 
that 1 could wish from that country, and I am informed by 
Captain Chapman that 49 of the men enlisted there have deserted.’’— 
[Col. N. Y. His. Soc., 1875, p. 105.] . 


REV. DANIEL BARBER’S RELATION OF THE ANTI-CATHOLIC SPIRIT OF 
THE AMERICANS. 


Here is a good testimony—that of Rev. Daniel Barber, who 
became a Catholic and whose conversion and that of his family 
was an event of historical importance and is doubtless familiar to 
our readers. 

Rev. Daniel Barber was formerly Protestant Minister in Clare- 
mont, N. H. He wrote ‘‘The History of My Own Times—Wasu- 
INGTON, 1827, from which we obtain the following: 

Born Simsbury Conn. Oct. 2d 1756 He was a son of Daniel 
Barber, who was son of Sergt. Thomas Barber, who was the grandson 
of Lieut. Thomas Barber, who was one of the original proprietors of 
Simsburg. 

He (Rev. Daniel Barber) enlisted under Capt. Elihu Humphrey 
in 1775. 

He says, in page 17: ‘‘We were all ready to swear that King 
George by granting the Quebec Bill (that is the privilege to the 
Roman Catholics of worshipping God according to their own con- 
science) had thereby became a traitor, had broke his coronation 
oath, was secretly a Papist, and whose design was to oblige this 
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country to submit itself to the unconstitutional power of the English 
Monarch, and, under him, and by his authority, be given up and 
destroyed, soul and body by that frightful image with 7 heads and 
10 horns. ‘The real fears of Popery in New England, had its influence ; 
it stimulated many timorous people to send their sons to join the 
military ranks in the field and jeopardy their lives in the bloody 
contest. The common word then was ‘‘No King, No Popery.” 
Now what must appear very singular is that the two parties, naturally 
so opposed to each other, should become even at the outset; united 
in opposing the efforts of the Mother country. And now we find 
the New England people and the Catholics of the Southern States 
fighting side by side though stimulated by extremely different 
motives; the one acting through fear, lest the King of England should 
succeed in establishing among us, the Catholic Religion; the other 
equally fearful lest his bitterness against the Catholic faith should 
increase until they were either destroyed or driven to the mountains 
and waste places of the wilderness.”’ 

In the final event the fears of each were most effectually put to 
rest, and their wishes crowned with success; so that, henceforth, 
never more will New England be terrified lest the King of England 
should establish a Popery among them nor the Catholics be afraid 
that the same traynnical power should destroy them for their faith.”’ 

He became a Catholic November, 1818. 

NEW ENGLAND CLERGY. The Ministers of the Gospel instead 
of preaching to their flogks meekness, sobriety, attention to their 
different employments and a steady obedience to the laws of Britain, 
belch from the pulpit, liberty, independence and a steady persever- 
ance in endeavoring to shake off their allegiance to the Mother 
country. The independent Ministers have ever been, since the 
first settling of this colony, the instigator, and abetters of every 

2 
persecution and conspiracy.—{Moore’s Diary Rev., vol. i, p. 44.] 


THE ENEMIES OF AMERICAN LIBERTY BECAME POPERY HATERS. 


After the French Alliance came a reversal of position. The 
British then became the chargers of ‘‘Popery”’ as the crime of the 
Americans who became mutes, if not more tolerant in their views. 

Rev. Jacob Duche, was the Episcopalian Minister who delivered 
the First prayer in the Continental Congress. In 1776 he went over 
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to the British and wrote Washington advising him to abandon the 
Patriot cause. Under the signature of PAPINIAN he had, from 1772, 
written Letters which have been published. In 1779 he wrote 
relating to the celebration of July 4, 1779, at St. Mary’s, Philadel- 
phia. This celebration was intended by Gerard, the French Minister, 
to win Philadelphia Catholics to the American cause, as the anti- 
Catholic utterances we are presenting must have prevented them 
from giving aid to the cause of Revolt.—[See Durand’s New Material 
for His. Am. Rev.] Philadelphia was then a ‘‘mass of cowardice 
and toryism,” according to John Adams.—[Works, ii, p. 438.] 
Duche wrote: 

‘‘The Congress and Rebel Legislature of Pennsylvania have 
lately given the most public and unequivocal proof of their coun- 
tenance and good will to Popery. They have set an example which 
they unquestionably wish others to follow.” 

Papinian continued: ‘‘In very manly districts of the continent 
—and in some of New England—-where Popery was formerly detested 
and scarcely a Papist was to be seen, numbers of Popish books are 
now dispersed and read with avidity.” 

He cited a case of a Protestant Dissenter of New England who 
‘‘harangued a large assembly of people on some disputed points 
between Protestants and Papists and declared he ‘‘saw nothing 
amiss or erroneous in them.’”’ Also of another who wished ‘‘A 
priest settled in every county throughout America.” 

‘‘Instead of laws to restrain, the door is thrown open to receive 
Popery. Its priests are favored and countenanced, they meet with 
every encouragement whilst Protestant Clergymen who will not 
perjure themselves to support the Congress are banished, imprisoned 
or otherwise cruelly persecuted.” 

Luzerne succeed Gerard. He on September, 1779, reports to 
Vergennes from Boston that the people are attached to the Alliance, 
that ministers in ‘‘pulpit pray for a Catholic king once odious to 
them.’”’—[Durand’s New Material, His. Rev. p. 216.] 

In 1779 Congress published extracts from its Addresses. ‘‘Hav- 
ing the fear of M. Gerard [the French Minister] before them they 
cautiously avoided that passage of their Address to the People of 
Great Britain, dated Sept. 5th, 1774 where they tell their 1 oving 
friends and fellow subjects: ‘‘Nor can we suppress our astonishment 
that a British Parliament should ever consent to establish in that 
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country, a Religion that has deluged your Island in blood and 
dispersed Impiety, Bigotry, Persecution, Murder and Rebellion 
through every part of the World.—{Letters of Papinian, 1779.| 

At this time John Jay, a ‘‘Popery”’ hater, was President’ of 
Congress. He was keen witted enough to see the ‘‘impropriety”’ 
of republishing his ‘‘insult” at ‘‘that juncture and under such 
circumstances.” 

Father Arthur O’Leary issued an Address to Catholics of Ireland 
during the American Revolution to remain faithful to the British 
Government.—{Butler’s Historical Memoirs of English Catholics, 
vol. iv, p. 90.] 

‘‘When the French joined the Americans it was not from love 
for the Presbyterian religion.”” So said Rev. Father Arthur O’Leary 
in An Address to the Common people of the Roman Catholic Religion 
concerning the apprehended French Invasion.—{p. 95, issued at 
Cork, Aug. 14, 1779.] 

‘‘A French officer belonging to one of the first detachment of the 
regular army sent over by the French Government,” on his return to 
Paris in 1779 reported: ‘‘The state of things in America is alarming 
but not hopeless. The Royalist party is numerous, but passive, 
despised and only daring to work underground; it tries to excite 
distrust among the people on account of their alliance with Papists, 
covertly circulating the idea that it is the insidious interposition of 
France which prevents peace being made, and that being the natural 
enemy of the colonies, she tries to prolong this destructive war.” 

The people in general, however, long for peace. Catholics, 
Anglicans, Lutherans, and Quakers are anxious for it on account of 
their dread of Presbyterian intolerance and persecution.—{[Durand’s 
New Material for the History of American Revolution, pp. 25-30.] 

Rivington’s Royal Gazette, New York, March 17, 1779, thought 
it ‘‘not improper to suggest a few particulars to the Americans 
respecting the probable consequence of their alliance and connection 
with France.” If ‘‘America by the power of France and French 
troops should oblige Britain to relinquish her just claim to an equitable 
union of force and interest what advantage would the colonies reap 
from the event? Religion, with tattered garments and mournful 
eye, would lament the success which exposed her to the shackels 
of Popish superstition. - - Let us imagine ourselves reading a few 
passages of an American newspaper containing an account of some 
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other particulars which we may reasonably judge to be of the follow- 
ing nature, etc.—[Moore’s Diary, vol. ii, p. 148.] 

November 11, 1789.—The Catholic religion is not only out- 
wardly professed, but has made the utmost progress among all 
ranks of people here, owing in a great measure, to the unwearied 
labors of the Dominican and Franciscan friars, who omit no oppor- 
tunity of scattering the seeds of religion and converting the wives 
and daughters of heretics. We hear that the building formerly 
called the Old South Meeting is fitting up for a cathedral, and that 
several old meeting houses are soon to be repaired for convents.— 
[Diary, Revolution, p. 148.] 

November 12, 1789.—This day being Sunday, the famous 
Samuel Adams read his recantation of Heresy, after which he was 
present at Mass and we hear he will soon receive priest’s orders to 
qualify him for a member of the American Sorbonne. 

; Philadelphia, November 16.—On Tuesday last arrived here 
the St. Esprit from Bordeaux, with a most valuable cargo of rosaries, 
Mass books and indulgences which have been long expected. 

On Monday next Te Deum will be celebrated in the Grand 
Cathedral, on account of a great victory obtained over the Dutch in 
Flanders. It is hoped that the Protestant heresy will be soon 
extirpated in all parts of Europe. A grand Auto de Fé is to be 
performed on Wednesday next. Father Le Cruel, President of the 
inquisition in this City, out of a tender regard for the salvation of 
mankind, has thought proper that an example should be made 
of an old fellow of the age of ninety convicted of Quakerism and of 
reading the Bible, a copy of which in the English Language was 
found in his possession. 

November 23.--His Majesty has directed his viceroy to send 
500 sons of the principal inhabitants of America, to be educated in 
France, where the utmost care will be taken to imbue them with a 
just regard for the Catholic faith and a due sense of subordination 
to Government.—[Woore’s Diary Rev., vol. ii, p. 145-140.] 

Rivington’s Gazette, June 30, 1779, in a poem ‘‘The American 
Vicar of Bray.” 

The French Alliance now came forth. 
The Papists flocked in shoals, Sir, 

Frizeur Marquises, Valets of birth, 
And priests to save. our souls, Sir, 
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Our “good ally” with tow’ring wing, 
Embraced the flattering hope, Sir, 
That we should own him for our King, 
And then invite the Pope, Sir. 
—[Moore’s Diary Rev., ii, p. 175.] 


THE FRENCH ALLIANCE 

Of the French Alliance the (Tory) Pa. Ledger, May 13, 1778, said: 

Is it possible we can now wish for a final separation from Britain, 
the ancient and chief support of the Protestant religion in the world, 
for the sake of upholding a little longer, at the expense of our own 
lives and fortunes, the arbitrary power of that Congress, who without 
even asking our consent, have disposed of us, have mortgaged us like 
vassals and siaves, by refusing to treat with Britain and by entering 
into a treaty with that ambitious and treacherous power whose 
religious and political maxims have so often disturbed the peace 
and invaded the rights of mankind? The Congress have wonderfully 
altered their tone of late. The time was when the bare toleration 
of the Roman Catholic religion in Canada, though stipulated for by 
the articles of capitulation, was treated as a wicked attempt to 
establish ‘‘a sanguinary faith, which had for ages filled the world 
with blood and slaughter.” But now the Congress are willing 
to make us the instruments of weakening the best friends, and of 
strengthening the most powerful and ambitious enemies of the 
Reformation to such a degree as must do more than all the world 
besides could do, towards the universal re-establishment of Popery 
through all Christendom - - - judge then what we have to hope or 
expect from such an alliance! We not only ran a manifest risk of 
becoming slaves ourselves, under the treacherous title of independency 
but we are doing everything in our power to overturn the Prot- 
estant religion, and extinguish every spark, both of civil and religious 
liberty in the world !—[Moore’s Diary Rev., ii, p. 48.] 

‘‘The Act seems to have raised the discontents in America to 
their highest pitch and to have driven even the former friends of 
Great Britain (whom the popular parties had distinguished by the 
name of Tories on account of their supposed want of zest for the 
liberties of the country) into the measures of the opposite party.” 
—{Canadian Freeholder. This pamphlet has much about the Act.] 

John Adams in writing to the President of Congress from 
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Braintree, August 4, 1779, as to the state of affairs in Europe so far 
as they related to the interest of the United States said: 

‘*The court of Rome, attached to ancient customs, would be 
one of the last to acknowledge our independence, if we were to solicit 
it. But Congress will probable never send a Minister to His Holiness, 
who can do them no service, upon condition of receiving a Catholic 
legate or Nuncio in return or in other words an ecclesiastical tyrant, 
which, it is to be hoped the United States will be too wise ever to 
admit into their territories.—[Works, vol. vii, p. 110.] 

It is a wonderful story that of the American Revolution. To 
none ought it be more thoroughly known in all its fulness and detail 
than to Catholics. Well declared was it by the last Council at 
Baltimore that the Providence of God led to the formation of this 
Republic. Our Prelates spoke with the voice of Infallible Truth, 
almost, when they enunciated these words: ‘‘We believe that our 
country’s heroes were the instruments of the God of Nations in 
establishing this home of freedom.” 

How truly striking is this when we remember the anti-Catholic 
spirit of the first years of the Revolt against oppression and think 
of the freedom of action that came to the Church. 

Further information concerning the subject may be found in 
Narrative and Critical History of America, vol. vi, p. 102, where many 
references are given; Dawson’s His. Mag., January, 1868, p. 9; 
Columbian Mag., October, 1789; Writings of Washington, iii, p. 89; 
American Cath. Quar. Rev., July and October, 1885; Appeal to the 
Public on the Quebec Act, London, 1774, No. 1144, O. Ridgway 
Library, Philadelphia; Canadian Freeholder, No. i295, O. Ridgway 
Library; American Independence the Interest and Glory of Great 
Britain, No. 1144, O. Ridgway Library; Life of Esther de Berth 
Reed, Philadelphia, 1853; Elliott’s Debates in State Convention on 
the Adoption of U..S. Constitution; Doc. Rel. to His. N. Y., vol. viii, 
p. 584; Report on Canada Archives, 1885, Haldiman Collection, p. 362; 
U. S. Cath. His. Mag., January and April, 1888; Act Altering the 
Government of Quebec, by A Sincere Friend to America, New York, 
1775; Instructions of Washington to Arnold in Washington’s Writings, 
iii, p. 89; Canada and Continental Congress, by Wm. Duane. 





DR. JOHN MICHAEL BROWNE, THE ALLEGED 
PRIEST OF COLONIAL PHILADELPHIA—DR. 
THADDEUS MURPHY, HIS BROTHER-IN-LAW, 
ALSO A REPUTED PRIEST. 


By MarTIN I. J. GRIFFIN. 


In the abandoned graveyard of the former church of 
St. Stephen, on Lycoming Street, west of Broad, Phila- 
delphia, lie the remains of Dr. John Michael Browne and 
his brother-in-law, Dr. Thaddeus Murphy. Dr. Browne 
died in 1750 and Dr. Murphy prior to 1758. 

They were not, at their deaths, interred where their 
dust and bones now lie, and over which is erected the 
original headstone placed at the grave where they were 
first buried, in Dr. Browne’s orchard, at (now) Second 
Street and Rising Sun Lane. 

On February 21, 1848, the remains were removed 
to their present resting-place in the now forlorn and 
desecrated burial ground. The old church of St. Stephen, 
adjoining the ground, has been removed, and a new edi- 
fice erected at the corner of Broad and Butler Streets. 

In this contribution to early Catholic American his- 
tory a relation of the career of Dr. Browne, who was an 
important figure in Philadelphia’s Catholic history, will 
be given, and also a brief account of Dr. Murphy. 

Who was Dr. Browne? As far as current Catholic 
history is concerned this extract from De Courcy-Shea’s 
History of the Catholic Church, edition of 1856, pp. 209- 
210, will tell. 


“We know, too, that in 1729 a Catholic chapel existed at 
a short distance from Philadelphia, on the road from Nicetown 
to Frankfort, and that it was built by Miss Elizabeth Mc- 
Gawley, a young Irish lady, who had settled in that part with 
a number of her tenants. It is probable that this chapel was 
considered as forming part of Miss McGawley’s house, which 
enabled the Catholics to meet there under the protection of a 
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private house. Watson [the annalist] remarks that in a field 
near the site of this ancient chapel, a marble tombstone bears 
a cross with the inscription ‘John Michael Browne ob. 15 Dec. 
A.D. 1790. [Error for 1750.] R.I.P.’ This was the priest 
attached to the mission, and his tomb did not escape the fury 
of the fanatics who, in 1844, set fire to two of the Catholic 
churches in Philadelphia. The gravestone was broken by these 
miscreants, who sought to glut on the memory of the dead 
their hatred of the living.” 


So it is Catholic history that John Michael Browne 
was a priest. 

The site of the ancient “chapel,” however, is a mile 
or more from the field where Dr. Browne was buried. All 
about the breaking of the gravestone may be dismissed 
as untrue. It is yet in the new and last resting-place 
in St. Stephen’s cemetery. 

Yet J. Michael Browne—as he signed—was not a priest 
but a physician—of bodies, not of souls. The following 
is a narration of the facts discovered concerning him. 

He was the son of Bartholomew Browne and Mary, 
eldest daughter of John Bermingham, merchant of Gal- 
way, and Jean Bermingham., alias Bodkin, widow-relict 
of John Bermingham, late of Bellagady, County Galway, 
Ireland. By an agreement made September 16, 1702, 
they were to contract marriage on or before November 1, 
1702, and in consideration thereof Bartholomew Browne 
was to receive a marriage portion of £250 which was to 
be expended upon the lands as stated in the agreement. 
As far as now known, John Michael, Mary, Bridget and 
Anastatia were the children born of this marriage. It 
is presumed that John Michael was the first-born. He 
graduated as a doctor of medicine in the Antonian School 
of Medicine, at Rheims, December 2, 1729. The purport 
of his diploma may be thus given: 


DIPLOMA OF JOHN MICHAEL BROWNE, A.D., 1729. 
In the Name of Jesus Christ. Amen. 
We Simon Hedouin in the cherished Academy of the archi- 
episcopal city of Rheims Doctor of Medicine, Antonian Professor, 
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Councillor Physician of the King and Dean, &c., attest, &c., that 
whereas John Michael Browne a native of Tuam in Ireland, 
skilled in medicine, having received the degree of bachelorship, 
was empowered to teach and practise medicine everywhere, 
therefore the said faculty has awarded him the degree of 
Licentiate. 

Moreover in the presence and with the unanimous consent 
of all the Doctors of the said faculty, Dr. Peter Josnet, president 
of the Board of Examiners, declares that— John Michael Browne 
in reward of his labors and merits is worthy of the insignia of 
doctorship—the doctor’s Cap, the girdle, the golden ring, &c. &c., 
which consequently are now conferred upon him. 

Wherefore these letters attesting his Doctorship, sealed with 
the Great Seal of the Faculty, are issued at Rheims in the 
Antonian School of Medicine, A.D. 1729, December 2, 

[Signed] ‘‘HEDOUIN Dean,” [and by another, whose name 
is illegible] as ‘‘Colleague.”’ 


[Hutton Papers.] 


Dr. Browne is next found in the Island of Barbadoes, 
though it is not known when he departed therefrom. It 


is probable it was in 1742. By an agreement made at 
Barbadoes, December 1, 1741, between John Michael 
Browne and Sarah his wife, of the parish of St. Michael’s, 
and Andrew Murray, of the parish of St. Philip’s, for the 
consideration of five shillings for the ‘‘conveying, settling 
and assuring of the negro slaves,’’ Browne and wife did 
“orant, bargain, alien, remise, release, enfeoffe and con- 
firm to Andrew Murray all these several negro slaves, 
viz: Isaac, a man; Betty, Hanna, Chilida, women, Tom 
Thum, a boy and Margetta and Balas, girls,” and the 
reversion to ‘“‘ Andrew Murray for the use and behoof of 
John Michael Browne and Sarah his wife during their 
joint lives and life of the longest liver of them and to the | 
use and behoof of the longest lived of the said John Michael 
Browne and his wife Sarah.”’ 

This agreement was acknowledged December 2, 1741, 
before the Chief Judge John Maycock. Two of these 
slaves, ‘‘Hanna” and “Tom Thum,” and perhaps the 
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others came to Philadelphia with Dr. Browne. These 
two are named in the inventory of his estate. 

That Dr. Browne was in Philadelphia in 1742 is shown 
by this record: 


1742 Oct. 30TH. Pro. & Ex.—Deed Ralph Asheton and 
Susanna his wife James Humphrey’s and Susanna his wife the 
Daughter of the said Ralph Asheton in consideration of £850 
' to John Michael Brown. Reciting the deed from Griffith Jones 
to Joseph Jones, the Deed from Joseph Jones to Robert Ashe- 
ton, the Death of Robert Asheton the Will of Rachel Monkton 
and the Deed from Jane Elizabeth Cummings et al to Ralph 
Asheton. Whereby there was granted unto the said John 
Michael Brown in fee the last described premises of 293} acres. 
Under the proportionable part of the Quit Rent. And a 
mortgage to Asheton of £450. 

Duly Executed Acknowledged October 30th, 1742. Recorded 
March 1, 1743, in Deed Book G, Vol. 4, page 100, &c. 

[Mortgage recorded in G 4, p. 86.] 


A portion of the ground thus purchased— 41 acres 
and 112 perches—is now part of the New Cathedral 
Cemetery of Philadelphia. 

In the Baptismal Register of Father Schneider of 
Goshenhoppen, for 1744, appears this record: ‘“Chris- 
tina, an adult negress slave (or servant) of Dr. Browne in 
whose house she was baptized; sponsors the same Dr. 
Browne and his wife.’’* 

This entry is not dated, but the time was about May 
I, as appears from the context. The words ‘in whose 
house” are significant as sho'ving religious ceremonies 
were performed in the dwellin, oi Dr. Browne. 

The Gazette of January 1, 1745, contained the follow- 
ing advertisement: 


‘‘About 15 months ago came to Dr. Browne’s plantation 
in the Northern Liberties of Philadelphia, a little black mare 
with two white feet. The owner describing particular marks 
and paying the charges is desired to take her away.”’ 





*Recorps A. C. H. S., ii, p. 322. 
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On November 13, 1746, Dr. Browne advertised in 
the Pennsylvania Gazette, as for sale— 


‘‘A tract of land in the Northern Liberties containing about 
200 acres and upwards about four miles from Philadelphia, ten 
from Germantown and two from Frankford. To be disposed of 
the whole or in parcels.” 


The purchaser of one “parcel” consisting of 7} acres. 
was Father Joseph Greaton, founder of the Faith in 
Philadelphia, and builder and pastor of Old St. Joseph’s. 
On May 2, 1747, he made the purchase and also made a 
Declaration of Trust, certifying that it was the real pro- 
perty of Paul Miller. Father Greaton on June 2, 1747, 
executed a mortgage to Dr Browne for £46.10 one half 
the purchase money, £92. In the mortgage the land 
is described as being on the ‘road leading from Frank- 
ford to Germantown,”’ now known as Nicetown Lane— 
the land is at Eighth Street, north side. The deed of 
trust and the mortgage are among the archives of Old 
St. Joseph’s, though the deed from Dr. Browne to Father 
Greaton is not on record at office of Recorder of Deeds. 

Another question is: Where did Doctor John Michael 
Browne live? The answer: On that part of his 293} 
acres, now the New Cathedral Cemetery, at Second and 
Butler Streets, comprising 41 acres and 112;%5 perches. 
The proof of this is in the Brief of Title of the cemetery 
land. It may be summarized thus:. On October 30, 1742, 
“Ralph Asheton and Susanna his wife, James Hum- 
phreys and Susanna his wife, the daughter of the said 
Ralph Asheton, in consideration of £850 conveyed the 
land to John Michael Browne Reciting the deed from 
Griffith Jones to Joseph Jones; the Deed from Joseph 
Jones to Robert Asheton; the Death of Robert Asheton; 
the Will of Rachel Monkton and the Deed from Jane 
Elizabeth Cummings e¢ al. to Ralph Asheton. Whereby 
there was granted unto the said John Michael Browne 
in fee the last described premises, consisting of 293} acres. 
Under the proportionable part of the Quit Rent, and a 
Mortgage to Asheton of £450. 
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Duly Executed Acknowledged Oct. 30, 1742, Record- 
ed March 1, 1742 in Deed Book G, Vol. 4, page 100 &c.” 

[Mortgage recorded in G 4, p. 86.] 

1750, Dec. 5, Ex-REcorp.—Will of the said John 
Michael Browne wherein and whereby he gave devised 
and bequeathed his real and personal estate situate and 
being in the Province of Pennsylvania and County of 
Philadelphia to two of his sisters, viz. Elleanor Murphy 
and Anastatia Dillon. 

Duly proved the 19th December, 1750, and registered 
in Book of Wills, I, p. 332. 

On February 11, 1754 deed of Edmond Dillon and 
Annustatia, his wife, to Thady Murphy. Reciting the 
will of Dr. Browne ‘“‘also that the said Thady Murphy 
was in the actual possession of the said real estate of Dr. 
Browne containing 230 acres and was at considerable 
expenses in obtaining and recovering such possession. but 
the perfect inheritance of the said premises had descended 
and come by will to the said Ellinor Murphy and Annus- 
tatia Dillon, subject to the said debts, whereby in con- 
sideration of five shillings and natural love and affection 
the said premises were conveyed to Thady Murphy. Exe- 
cuted September 5, 1755; Recorded September 12, 1755. 
Deed Book H, Vol. 6, p. 452.” 

On September 1, 1760, Samuel Morris, Sheriff, to 
John Reily conveyed one equal half part of a messuage 
plantation and tract of land containing 237}. acres. Taken 
and sold as of the estate which was of Thady Murphy, 
deceased, of Caponaigne, in the hands and custody of 
Daniel Swan and Eleanor his wife, administrators of the 
said Thady Murphy at the suit of Edmund Dillon, of 
Mehanugh, County Galway. Ack. in Court C. P., 
December 3, 1760. Recorded October 12, 1763. Deed 
Book H, Vol. 18, p. 351. 

On September 2, 1760, John Reily acknowledged his 
name was used by nomination and appointment of Elinor 
Swan, wife of Daniel Swan, coachmaker, and in trust 
for her that the £600, the purchase money of the last re- 
cited deed poll was the proper, peculiar and private money 
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of the said Elinor Swan; that in furtherance of the trust 
in him the said John Reily, he conveyed the said equal 
half part of the premises to Elinor Swan, her heirs and 
assigns. Executed November 21,1760. Recorded October 
12, 1763.* Deed Book H, Vol. 18, p. 353. 

On May 12, 1772, Daniel Swan and Elinor his wife, 
in consideration of £700, conveyed to Patrick Byrne, 
the said messuage, plantation and tract of land of 237} 
acres, excepting 18 acres, Swan and wife had sold 
William Sturgeon. Executed and acknowledged May 
14,1772. Recorded July 20, 1785, in Deed Book No. 13, 
p. 326. : 

On December 6, 1774, Patrick Byrne for £1600 con- 
veyed to John Dickinson. Ex. and ack. December 7, 
1778. 
Recorded July 29, 1776. Deed Book D. B. I., No. 15, 
p. 522. John Dickinson became owner of two tracts of 
76 acres and 2374 acres. He died in 1802. | 

On January 31, 1803, John Dickinson’s will bequeathed 
to his daughter, Sally Norris Dickinson, the 80 acres 
which Edw. Rickey and wife and Land Office Trustees 
had conveyed to Isaac Norris, and also another adjoining 
tract of about 220 acres which Patrick Byrne and wife 
conveyed to Dickinson, and both now in the tenure of 
Yost Yunker: Will proved March 21, 1808. Wills, No. 
2, p. 266. 

In October, 1855, Sally Norris Dickinson died. Lewis 
H. Redner, And. D. Cash and Charles H. Murr, George 
H. Thompson were appointed apportioners of the estate. 
They apportioned to Samuel Betton No. 1, grand-nephew 
of Sally Norris Dickinson, 41 acres, 112,%%; perches of the 
estate. Ack. November 29, 1861. Recorded February 
I, 1862, in A. C. H., No. 28, p. 110. 

On August 10, 1863, Samuel Betton made a deed of trust 
to Samuel B. Henry, George Jackson and Lewis H. Redner. 

On December 12, 1865, Lewis H. Redner, the remain- 
ing trustee, conveyed to Charles Richardson all the real 
estate of Samuel Betton. Ack. and recorded January 24, 
L. R. B., No. 154, p. 53. 
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On December 15, Richardson conveyed to Lewis H.. 
Redner, Thomas F. Betton and Peter Jauretche. (Jbid.) 

The same day they made declaration of trust as holding 
the property for Samuel Betton. 

January 8, 1866, trustees discharged. 

April 1, 1867, Samuel Betton and his wife for $40,000 
conveyed the 41 acres 112;;% perches to Right Rever- 
end James F. Wood, D.D., Bishop of Philadelphia. Ack. 
same day, recorded April 5, 1867, J. T. O., No. 31, p. 
258. 

Thus it is shown that the part of the estate of Sally 
Norris Dickinson, which had come to her from her father, 
who had held Dr. Browne’s land, was apportioned 41 
acres 112; perches to the son of her niece, Mrs. 
Betton, of Maryland. That he sold these acres to Bishop 
Wood. It now is the New Cathedral Cemetery at Second 
and Butler Streets and Nicetown Lane. 

Having shown what became of Dr. Browne’s land, let 
us discover if he lived on this part, now the Catholic 
Cemetery. The records show that upon these 41 acres 
112¥%, perches, now the cemetery, there was “a 
messuage, tenement or farm house,” or ‘buildings and 
improvements thereon.”’ 

Patrick Kennelly, the present foreman of the cemetery, 
affirms that Mass was said in the house after the dedica- 
tion of the cemetery in 1868, and until St. Veronica’s 
church was built at Second and Butler Streets; that the 
house was, say 30 by 50 feet, had three rooms on each side 
on first floor; on second floor a less number, while the 
third story was an attic. On the northeast of the house, 
on sections M and N and across avenue A was the barn, 
and still further to the northeast, across Front Street, 
was a stone barn. To the southwest from the mansion 
was the ice house on [now] Section J, on the lot of 
Charles Judge, in which was interred on January 25, 1888, 
Rev. M. L. Mulligan. On this section of the cemetery 
were the residence and outhouses of Dr. Browne. So 
after many years the home of the Catholic doctor, whose 
house was a sanctuary of the Lord and an abiding place 
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for his minister, became the property of the Catholic 
Church of Philadelphia. By his will he had set apart a por- 
tion of his estate as a burial ground for himself and others. 

Now we may regret that the house was torn down and 
not preserved. But the space it occupied was valuable 
for graves. So the house was destroyed,—let us hope, 
without knowing its antiquity or sacredness or the charac- 
ter of its early Catholic occupant. 

But that Dr. Browne was a priest and officiated at this 
chapel became secular “‘history,’”’ as it had entered into 
Catholic history. Ina descriptive circular, issued in 1872, 
by the “ Argonauta Harbinger Co-operative Land Sale,”’ 
of “lots of land in the 25th Ward, North Philadelphia, on 
Philip, Second Street, Covenant Avenue and Hancock 
Street,’ which was issued by the “International Autoc- 
thone Argonaut Migratory Reconstructed Catholics or 
Covenanters,’”’ of which the celebrated John Sidney Jones 
was the Grand Sachem, said of the Indians from whom 
the title to the land descended: ‘‘ Father Browne was the 
first Catholic priest to pioneer on the line of the Shacka- 
maxon Covenant. He was a great favorite with the In- 
dians. According to the traditions of the Logan family, 
shortly after his burial, adjoining these lands, a deputa- 
tion of Catholic Indians visited his grave before leaving 
for the West, and placed many totems in position around 
his burial place. It has been suggested that these totems 
corresponded to the cardinal points, in harmony with 
which Moses mapped out the encampments of the children 
of Israel. . . . William Penn and compeers con- 
tracted with the Indians on the line of ‘ Let us have peace,’ 
while the sun shines and the grass grows. A portion of 
these Indians placed the totems around Father Browne’s 
grave.” 

Jones wanted the ‘‘historical societies of Great Britain 
and France in concert with other nations,” to “‘sift out 
the exact position of these totems as they were placed 
around the grave of Father Browne.” 

While Dr. Browne had, up to his death, ‘‘the vest- 
ments and one chalice” at his house as his personal pro- 
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perty it is unlikely that from May, 1747, when Father 
Greaton bought the 7} acres, until Dr. Browne’s death, 
December 15, 1750, that these were carried a mile to and 
from the chapel on ‘‘the-road from Rising Sun.” As Dr. 
Browne offered his estate for sale in 1746-47, it is probable 
that Father Greaton bought these 7? acres westward from 
the residence of Dr. Browne one mile, so as to build, if he 
did build, this chapel. 

While Dr. Browne was in Philadelphia his mother lived 
at Santalla, County Galway, Ireland. On April 6, 1750, 
she made her will. Her bequests were: 

Out of a mortgage of £350 sterling due her out of lands 
at Santalla and Clumbo she gave— 


1. £20 to Ignatius French of Carronveagh due him by bond 
and mortgage. 

2. To her son-in-law Thady Murphy and his wife, her daugh- 
ter £60. 

3. To daughter Bridget Kelly £60 with all the corn and 
potatoes in ground or over the ground and all the household 
furniture. 

4. To son-in-law, Edmond Dillon £55. 

5. To grandchild, Cate Mannin, £10. 

6. To son-in-law Anthony Browne, 1 shilling. 

To daughter, Joan Hannan (?)* 1 shilling 

To Andrew Lynch of Grage 5 shillings 

To James Barry 5 shillings, 

To the poor of the parish 10 shillings 


The remainder of the £350 after burial expenses “to 
my son, John Browne, if he comes to the Kingdom, other- 
wise to be ‘distributed amongst Thady Murphy, Bridget 
Kelly and Edmond Dillon.”” The executors were Thomas 
Browne, of New Towne, and Ignatius French, of Carron- 
veaghe. The witnesses John Hyne, John Coine, Mathew 
Hale. 

Dr. Browne did not live out the year in which his 
mother named him as a beneficiary, in case he returned 





* Called “ Joan Brown, alias Maning'"’ in Dr. Browne's will, see p. 306. Probably 
the mother of ‘‘ Cate Mannin "’ mentioned in her grandmother's will.—Epb. 
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to Ireland. He died at his home, on his farm, in the 
Northern Liberties of Philadelphia, December 15, 1750. 
His will reads: 


In the name of God Amen. I John Michael Brown late of 
the West Indies, but now of the Province of Pennsylvania, 
Doctor of Physick, being weak and infirm in Body but of sound 
mind and memory, do make this my Last Will & Testament 
in manner and form following: Furst, I bequeath my soul to 
Almighty God who gave it, in sure and certain hope of the 
resurection to Eternal Life and my Body to the Earth to be 
interred in as private a manner as Possible in the orchard on 
my Plantation in the County of Philad.* & Province of Penn- 
sylvania, if I die in that Place, at the Discretion of my Execu- 
tors hereafter to be named, or such of them as shall then reside 
in the said County, on which Ground I order a Burying Place, 
or Grave yard to be Erected for the use of my Family and Kins- 
folks as may Die in the Neighborhood of Said Place, viz. an 
enclosure of one Pole in Length, and one in Breadth, made with 
a Lime and Stone Wall of common Thickness & six feet High, 
and that round my Grave there Shall be built a Lime and Stone 
Wall two feet high & covered with the same. Also that the 
bones of my Child, if they may be found be interred with my 
Body Jtem I Will that there be remitted unto Mr. Dominick 
Blake formerly of Bleagh in the Kingdom of Ireland Thirty 
Pounds that Currency, and unto the said Dominick Blake fifteen 
Pounds Irish Currency for two Notes, the one Pass’d to the 
said Dominick Blake and the other to Mr. Mark Darcy of 
Ardoure in S.4 Kingdom of Ireland. Jtem I encumber my Land 
of Shantalla and Clumbo in Ireland unto my Eldest Sister Mary 
Brown five Pounds Irish Currency, and to her son John Brown 
Twenty Pounds, and to my Sister Joan Brown, alias Maning, 
hundred and fifty Pounds, and to my sister Bridget Brown alias 
Kelley hundred and fifty Pounds) but my Mother is to have 
the use of this money during her Life. Item I give and bequeath 
unto my beloved Sisters Eleanor Murphy and Anastasia Dillon 
all my real & Personal Estate, Situate and being in the County 
of Philadelphia afores.4 to be Equally Divided between them 
Share and Share alike for them their Heirs & Assigns for Ever 
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and in Particular I give unto my sister Eleanor Murphy all my 
Plate except what belongs to the Church Vestments & to Thadee 
Murphy her Husband I give all my Books and Drugs and to 
my sister Anastasia Dillon my Church Vestments, and my two 
Negros Hanna and Thom. and all my Household Goods Item 
I give & bequeath unto my Godson Samuel Lynch son to An- 
thony Lynch of Barbados my Negro fellow Cato, to him, his 
Heirs and Assigns for ever & to Robert Kirwan of Bonnatoblor 
the sum of Ten Pounds Irish money to be Laid out for Masses 
and to my much esteemed Friend Edward Luther Eq." the 
sum of Ten Pounds to be Laid out in the Purchase of a mourn- 
ing ring. Item I give unto my Friend Robert Meade Ten 
Pounds and unto Mr. Theadore Schneider and George Meade 
Twenty Pounds each: all these Legacies and all my just Debts 
are to be paid out of my Personal Estate, or if that proves 
Short, and not Sufficient Then they are to be paid out of my 
real Estate in Ireland and that here in Pennsylvania Share and 
Share alike; but if any Thing out of my Personal Estate shall . 
be left, whereof I have not Disposed yet, it Shall also Equally 
be Divided amongst my two Sisters Eleanor Murphy and Anas- 
tasia Dillon. I also Nominate, Constitute, ordain and appoint 
the above Named Edward Luther Esq." of Montserrat & the 
Revd Theodore Schneider above mentioned & Robert Meade 
of Philadelphia merch.‘ to be Executors of this my Last Will 
and Testament declaring, allowing and Professing this to be 
my Last Will and Testament hereby revoking & renouncing all 
former Wills by me at any Time made. In testimony wherof I 
have hereunto Set my hand and seal this fifth Day of December in 
the year of our Lord God one Thousand Seven hundred and Fifty. 
J. MICH.” BROWNE: [Seal:] 


Signed Sealed Pronounced Published and Declared by the 
Said John Mich.' Brown as his Last Will & Testament in the 
presence of Paul Miiller, John Michael Sommers. 

Philad.* 19th day of December 1750. Then personally ap- 
peared Paul Miller and John Michaél Sommers the Witnesses to 
the foregoing Will & on oath did declare they saw and heard 
John Mich.' Browne the Testator therein named Sign Seal Pub- 
lish and declare the Same Will for and as his Last Will and 
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Testament and that at the doing thereof he was of Sound mind 
memory and understanding to the best of their knowledge, 


Wm. PLUMSTED REG." GEN.” 

Coram— ; 

Be it Remembered that on the 19th day of December 1750 
the Last will & Testament of John Mich.' Browne Deced., was 
Proved in due form of Law & Probate & Lres Testamentary 
were granted to Rob‘. Meade & Theodore Schneider, (} other 
abs.) being first Legally Sworn well and truly to administer 
the Said Deceas’d** Estate & to bring an Inventory thereof 
into the Reg*. Gen.'® office at Philad.* at or before the 19th 
day of January next & render a true account when thereunto 
lawfully required. 

Wm. PLUMSTED, REG." GEN.” 


ENDORSED. 
John Michael Browne’s 
Will 
Prob. 19° December 1750 
Inven’Y ret. 19" Jan’ 
following 
Acc‘ when reg. 
Execu® Jurat 


[Wills Book I, p. 332, No. 213.] 
A partial appraisement of the estate reads: 


January Y. 29th 1750 [1751] 
An Apraisement of the Estate real & personal of de- 
ceas’d John Michael Brown Esq’ taken this day by us. 
Benjamin Mason & Griffitt Griffits of such part thereof 
as is at the plantation Viz‘. 
& 


The plantation C * 223 Acresa 5l acre 1115. 
woman called Hanah 30 
boy......../ 35 
1 Stove 3 
1 pair Kitchen hand Irons } 
I 
I 


2 Negroes 


Shovel & Tongues I 
fire Shovel 





tea Ketle 

| Iron pot } 
pot racks 
pot hooks 
Sauce pan of tin 
brass Candle suck | 
Grid Iron 
flesh fork 
Small hatchets 
flat Irons 
Tub 
earthen ware plates 
Course earth pans ) 
old bed St’d 
old Saddle | 
old pictures 
picture frames 4 
Gaurd devine with Elleven bottles 12 
Small brass bell I 
fowling piece 1.10 


5 


1187.18.6 


In Testimoney of the above appraisement. wee have 
hereunto affixed our names the day and year above. 
written— BENJAMIN MASON 

GRIFFITH GRIFFITH 


Witness PETER WOODLEY. 


Jan.” 30th 1750 [1751] 
Valuation of John Michael Brown Esq‘ part of his 
Estate; by Doctor Harmar & Anthony Morris, Jun: this 
day, viz‘. 
& 


a Pcele of Druggs 6. 
a marble pestle & Mortar 
an Iron morter 
a Search 
a marble Stone 





81 oz. & 1 q" of an ounce plate—a 8 
per ounce 32. 
II penny wt. & 11 grains of gold 5/6a 
peny w 
1 Sword Silver hilt 
1 hanger 
1 Church Vestment 
1 Silver Chalice | 
1 Curkle for a Girdle | 
1 pr buttons J 
1 Globe ‘ 
1 body Coat & Jack‘ 2 pr breeches 
Supposed to be an Alapeen 
black paduosoy Jacket 
close body broad cloth coat 
brocade Jacket green 
green Jack’ & blue breeches 
Scarlet satteen Jack’. lind w 
Skins 
Silver Watch 
great Coat 
hatt 
Saddle & furniture 
Case pistols 
warming pan 
Large Glasses 
Gold rings w" 6 peny wt. 22 gra 
flow’d Silk Caniein 
Stone rings 
fan & Case ~ 
peell of books 
Chints gowns for a woman 
Silk gown & petticote red & body 
of a gown : 
Suit do blew 
Silk umbrella & an old Velvet hat 
Sute of Callico Curtains (Short) 
field bed Callico Curtains 
old Callico night gowns .- 
do Canian ‘“ = 
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pair worn bootes 
pewter dishes 
“plates wt 26'a 8d . 
“Bed pan ) 
pair Skeals 
Iron Candle Sticks 
black Shagreen Cases w instru- 
m*s 
Scales 1 common rule | 
Lin ® Shirts 
do ee beta 
old Stocks 
Capps | 
Cravat 
Dimettee white Jackets old 
old White Lin " Aprons 
pair of old Linnin drawers 
old table Cloths 
Knapkins old, & 1 do. 
Sheets old 
White Counterpans 
old pillow Cases 
towels 
pair Sundry old Stokings thread 
old hand Kershifs | 
girdles & ribbons | 
pair old blankets 
Negro blankets 
Small trunks old 
Chest | 
do } 
old wigs 1 brush & a Lock 
decanter 
Escrutore 
d" Knives & forks 
old arm chair & a pan for the chair 
Screen 
tea Chest with 2 Canisters 
feather bed & bolster w" 110 
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1 do bed. bolster & 2 pillows 80 


190a 12% 9 10 
The ahove annexed”. “Sunday articles 
were in the room of the third story * 


In the back parlour Viz*‘ 

1 tea Chest w 2 Canisters in it 

1 Screen 4 
In the front parlour Viz‘ 

1 nest of boxes with Sundry drugs 4 


4144 15 4 


Rico? FFARMAR 
Exh! 4 ffeb ANTHONY Morris JR 
1750* 

It is to be noted that this inventory shows no articles 
-of household furniture for the second story nor for the first 
-other than the two parlors. 

The will has no mention of his wife. Was she dead? 
Perhaps so. Why, then, no inventory of female apparel or 
bed room appurtenances? Perhaps the inventory was 
made but has not been preserved among the records. 

-This is probable, as the above inventory aggregates but 
4144, while the complete inventory with which the Exe- 
-cutors charge themselves is £1332. 

The account of Robert Meade, Executor, November 
15, 1751, shows the estate of Dr. Browne to have been: 


Feb To goods, chattels, rights and 
4th credits in Inventory ‘£1332.13.10. 
1750 To interest balance of an 
[t.e. 1750-1] account, 6.2 6 
To goods sold as vendue for 
more than appraisement 48.8 104 





*The above inventories are dated as of 1750."" That dating, at the time, was 
correct for all dates prior to March 25 when the legal year began. I have inserted 
.{1751] to conform with modern reckoning. 
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May 4th 1750 [1751] 
To cash from Paul Miller 10 
‘“* Kettle and 2 pots of sugar 5 
“* Cash of Paul Miller 30 | 
“Cash for Hannah’s work 2.10.6 
‘* A bond payable by Paul Miller 
and Andrew Liburts for 
£69.9. 
Balance due thereon 28. 9 
Note of John Hestor 1.10. 6 
Rents supposed due by Paul Miller 4 19 6 


4£1509.15.3 
The credits claimed by the Executor in- 
cluded : 
Dec. 15th 1750. Funeral expenses £25.12.1d 
Jany 29, 1751 Mr Harding* for his at- 
tendance 2.11 
For a tomb-stone & letters II 
For the mason’s work at the grave 7, 
For hauling stone & carpenter work 
at the grave 5. 8.9 
For Smith work for grave 9 6 


We have seen by Dr. Browne’s will that he bequeathed 
his ‘‘church vestments” to his sister, Anastatia. 

She appears not to have ever been in this country, but 
remained in Ireland. ‘The vestment” was retained by 
her sister Elinor, who allowed by her will in 1768, £10 to 
Anastatia though the executors had valued them at 
415. As Elinor had been given “all the plate, except 
what belonged to the church vestments” it seems Dr. 
Browne intended the chalice to go with the “vestments” 
to his sister Anastatia. 

Robert Meade also reported that among the appraise- 
ment made were: 

Plantation, £1115; a negro, Hannah £30, a negro boy 
Tom £35; Paul Miller, balance of bond £23.9; John 


*This was Father Harding. 
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Kestor’s note £1.10.6; Paul Miller for Rent due £15. 
Balance in hands of Robert Meade 28.4.3 making £1509, 
13.3.* 

DR. THADY MURPHY 


Dr. Thady Murphy was, in March 1752, at Montserrat, 
in West Indies. He left there and returned to Tuam, in 
Ireland. By letter of Mort. Quinn, June 9, 1753, who re- 
lated to him the situation of the affairs of the estate, he was 
induced to come to Philadelphia. He died about 1758 and 
was buried in the grave with Dr. Browne. His widow 
married Daniel Swan, one of the managers of St. Mary’s 
Church. 

From his marriage with Mrs. Murphy, Daniel Swan, a 
coachmaker, by permission of his wife, had taken “‘all the 
emoluments and reaped all the advantages of the estate” 
left by Dr. Browne to his sister, Mrs. Murphy. 

So ‘“‘that by debts and misfortune in life’ he was ‘not 
able to render an account” and in consideration of £50 
paid him by Rev. William Sturgeon for eighteen acres 
of said land ‘he relinquished all claim on the estate”’ 
under agreement signed November 4, 1766. 

Mrs. Swan, in 1763, gave £2 towards the erection of 
St. Mary’s Church. She made will October 25, 1768, 
in which she states that her husband had on November 
4, 1766, made a quit claim to her estate vested in her by 
Dr. Browne; that Swan had expended about. £1000 of 
the estate within ten years and had become insolvent, and 
took the benefit of Insolvent Act. She bequeathed £30 
to her sister, Anastatia Dillon, of Cloonboe, Ireland, £10 
of which ‘‘I include as a compensation for certain church 
vestments which did of right belong to her;’’ £200 to 
her son James on attainment of age or one year after her 
death, and after his full age of twenty-one. All the resi- 
due of her estate to her daughter Mary, whom she made 
executrix together with James Byrne, executor, brother 
of Patrick Byrne whom Mary married on May 30, 1770. 
Their children were: Mary, who married Edward Carrell, 
Elinor, James, Henry Lawrence, James Murphy, Ellen A., 





*Hutton Papers. 
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Maria, John, Patrick John, Henry Boyle, Ann Jane 
(mother of Mary Augusta Hutton of the Woodlands, 
Clopper, Md., to whom, through Mr. Joseph Willcox, of 
Philadelphia, credit is due for the use of original papers 
owned by her and used in compilation of this article). 

Three died young. Only three married. Ellen A., 
born in Philadelphia, April 2, 1783, married Pierce Maher. 
Ann Jane married Francis Cassat Clopper, May 8, 1811. 
Removed to Maryland in 1812. Elinor Byrne died there 
March 27, 1858. 

In an account of Henry Lynch, of Barbadoes, against 
Dr. Browne, dated April 5, 1750, during the life of Dr. 
Browne, appears these charges: 

1749 November. 3. To Captain Washington for 1 
ham wt 11} lb. @ 15 p.— 14.04 
December 9. To George Washington for 1 ham w' 
10 lb. @ 15 p.—12.6 
-George Washington, of Virginia, made a voyage to the 
Barbadoes with his brother, Lawrence, but not until 1751. 
Who was this Captain Washington, this George Washing- 
ton? 

At this time Dominick and Anthony Lynch resided at 
Bridgetown, Barbadoes. They were nephews of Randall 
McDonnell, merchant of that city, who by will made in 
Dublin, Ireland, tenth June, 1748, bequeathed to them 
£20 sterling in trust ‘‘for the uses I have directed them 
to be appropriated in Philadelphia.” The will is now in 
Georgetown College. 

William Lowry made complaint against Robert Meade, 
Father Theodore Schneider and Edward Luther, execu- 
tors of Dr. Browne, declaring that on ninth of September, 
1745, at Philadelphia, as well as in the parish of St. An- 
thony, Island of Montserrat, Dr. Browne had promised 
him £125 a year in lawful money of Philadelphia to “‘as- 
sist him as one skilled in pharmacy and so known and 
approved for his skill by Dr. Browne to attend to his 
business of Physic and in the care and management of 
his household affairs as long as convenient for each;” 
that he did so in Dr. Browne’s lifetime for ‘‘five years 
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and some little time over.’’ So he claimed £625 from 
the estate, declaring that Dr. Browne had acknowledged 
the obligation, and had paid him £23.14.24$d., that on 
November 12, 1750, he had received £20, and nothing 
more had been paid by Dr. Browne or the executor. He 
claimed £601.5.94.* No record appears to show the 
result of this action. 

Dr. William Shippen, of Philadelphia, writing to his 
brother at: Lancaster, Pa., March 8, 1756, says: 

“TI went to Peter Chevalier’s farm where I met with 
young Hopkins with a few scions from Point-no-Point, of 
Priest Apple. He says it is a fine apple to look at, and 
that the trees grow very handsomely, but that the apple 
wont keep, and for that reason they have cut all the trees 
down save one.’’+ 

Point-no-Point on the Delaware River is the present 
Richmond towards the Southeast from Dr. Browne’s 
plantation. These scions of the “priest apple’’ may have 
been from Dr. Browne’s orchard. If so, it indicates that 
within five years of his death he was spoken of as the 
“priest.” 

Dr. Browne, as we have seen, by his will directed that 
he should be buried in his orchard, and gave direction 
concerning the memorial stones to be erected around his. 
grave, as well as the plot of ground he assigned for burial 
purposes. 

Where was that orchard situated? Can its position be 
indicated to-day? Miss Henrietta A. Hassinger, an aged 
lady, residing at Cedar Lawn, Sixth Street and Rising 
Sun Lane, the ground of which was once part of Dr. 
Browne’s estate, well remembers the “Priest’s Lot” at 
Second and Rising Sun Lane in the ground opposite to 
Greenmount Cemetery, which adjoins the ground upon 
which the new Municipal Hospital is being built, and 
which adjoins the New Cathedral Cemetery. She, with 
other youthful companions often went on picnics to ‘The 
Priest’s Lot,’’ as it was called. She remembers the head- 
stone upon which the children often cracked nuts. 


*Hutton Papers. 
+Snippen Papers, p. 52. 
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Rev. Michael O’Connor, President of St. Charles Bor- 
romeo’s Seminary, in the report of collections for that 
institution in 1840, said: ‘“‘The tomb may still be seen 
though in a dilapidated state.” So up to that time Wat- 
son’s statement that Browne was a priest was believed 
by the public, and even by the Catholic clergy. Whatever 
occurred in 1844 to prompt Bishop Kenrick to remove 
the remains of the supposed priest to a churchyard does 
not appear, but on January 27, 1845, he wrote Col. B. U. 
Campbell, the then Catholic historical writer, saying: 
“The owner of the ground notified me that I might have 
the remains removed to a cemetery, which I hesitated 
to do in the uncertainty of the fact. I shall probably 
venture to transfer the relics to the Nicetown church, 
which is not far from the spot where Brown’s grave is 
marked.’’* 

The remains of Dr. Browne, and no doubt, those of Dr. 
Murphy as well, remained in the Priest’s Lot until January, 
1848, Father McLaughlin, of St. Ann’s, Richmond, and 
Father O’Kane, of Frankford, with a dozen or so of men, 
assembled at Dr. Browne’s grave to remove the remains 


to St. Stephen’s graveyard, Nicetown. No preparations 
had, however, been made for the work. 

On February 21, 1848, the removal was accomplished. 
This was related to me in 1887 by Mr. Peyton, one of those 
present on both occasions. 

At the head of the grave in St. Stephen’s ground is an 
oldtime headstone with this inscription : 


THADEUS MURPHY 


JoHN MICHAEL BROWNE OBIT 
DECEMBER ANNO DoMINI 
1750 
Rik'P. 


*Shea MS. Collection, Georgetown College. 
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It proves that Dr. Murphy died in Philadelphia, and 
was buried in the grave with Dr. Browne, and that his 
name was cut on the stone after that of Dr. Browne. 

There, unknown, forgotten, and his grave covered with 
brambles, lie the remains of Dr. John Michael Browne, 
one who more than a century and a half ago gave a shelter 
and an abiding place to the priests of the early Church of 
Philadelphia, and whose home was the sanctuary of the 
Most High. 


May they rest in peace. 





THE PLANNERS OF THE CITY OF WASHINGTON. 
L’/ENFANT, THE FRENCH CATHOLIC, AND DERMOTT, 
THE IRISH CATHOLIC—‘THE TIN CASE MAP OF 
THE CITY 1797-98," AS DRAWN BY DERMOTT, AND 
FROM WHICH THE CITY HAS BEEN BUILT. 


THE RESEARCHES, January, 1905, set forth that the City of 
Washington, though originally planned in 1791 by L’Enfant, the 
Frenchman, was built according to the 1795 “improved” plan of 
James Reed Dermott. We did not then know that Dermott was a 
Catholic. 

After a year, not hearing of any endeavor by others, I took 
up the work of seeking to discover if he were one of us. By cor- 
respondence with a number of Washingtonians interested in local 
history I sought to learn about Dermott. At length I found the 
custodian of much information relating to him to be Hugh T. Taggart, 
Esq., attorney-at-law. He gave me the evidence that Dermott 
was a Catholic and had been buried from St. Patrick’s Church. On 
visiting him at Washington he gave me other information and the 
sources of more, from which this account is derived. 

I am also greatly indebted to Col. Andrew Braid, assistant in 
charge of office Coast and Geodetic Survey, and to Col. Charles S. 
Brownwell of the Department of Public Buildings and Works, Lemon 
Building, New York Avenue, for information on which the following 
recital is based. 

So THE RESEARCHES sets forth this important statement that 
Major Charles Peter L’Enfant, who drew the original plan of the 
City of Washington, and James Reed Dermott, who “improved” 
L’Enfant’s plan, were Catholics. 

So was James Hoban, the architect of the White [House or 
‘*President’s Palace” as it was originally called. The next issue of 
THE RESEARCHES will briefly relate his career. 

L’ Enfant was a Frenchman. 

Dermott was an Irishman. 

Concerning Dermott a recital of his career will be briefly made 
from the mass of material available concerning him. 
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L’Enfant being appointed by President Washington surveyor 
of the intended Federal City, believed he should receive orders from 
the President only and not be subject to the three Commissioners 
to lay out the new city—Daniel Carroll (a Catholic), Thomas Johnson 
and Dr. Daniel Stuart. 

In consequence of disagreements on this point, L’ Enfant resigned 
and Major Andrew Ellicott was appointed surveyor. 


RECORD OF JAMES REED DERMOTT. 


On March 14, 1792, the Commissioners notified Major Ellicott 
that James Reed Dermott had been selected as his assistant. On 
March 26 the Commissioners so appointed Mr..Dermott. On May 
4, 1888, Col. John M. Wilson, U.S.A., of the U. S. Coast and Geodetic 
Survey office, laid before Mr. F. M. Thorn, the superintendent, a 
tracing of the ‘‘Dermott or Tin Case Map of the City of Wash- 
ington, 1797-8,”’ with ‘‘extracts from certain old official correspond- 
ence with some very important papers in full that were at one 
time attached to the Dermott map.” 

The tracing of the Dermott map was photo-lithographed. 
Accompanying the tracing was a record ‘‘of all that was known of 
its early history and of Mr. Dermott,” prepared by Mr. John Stewart, 
draughtsman, in charge of old records. 

From these it appears that Commissioners Stuart and Carroll, 
on March 14, 1792, notified Major Andrew Ellicott, City Surveyor, 
that ‘‘Mr. Dermott, who was formerly an assistant at the Alex- 
andria Academy, has offered us his services at two dollars. We 
will engage him immediately for you.’’—[Comm. Letters, vol. i, p. 66.] 

At the meeting of the Commissioners on April 10, 1793, ‘‘ James 
R. Dermot was appointed to lay off squares into lots and the follow- 
ing regulations established respecting his department. 

‘‘James R. Dermot is to apply, from time to time, to the 
Clerk of the Commissioners and take minutes of the Squares from 
the certificate of survey returned into that office; from thence 
plat the squares. He is also desired to perfect, as soon as he can, 
the plat of Hamburgh, with that part of the City which it covers.” 
—[Proc., vol. 1791-5, p. 184.]. 

On June 15, 1795, Gustavus Scott and William Thornton, who, 
with A. White, were then the Commissioners, directed ‘‘Mr. Dermott 
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to prepare a plat of the City with every public appropriation plainly 
and distinctly delineated, together with the appropriation now 
made by the Board for the National University and Mint.” 

‘*Public appropriation” meant the land reserved for public 
uses—such as the Capitol, the President’s ‘‘Palace,” the Navy 
Yard and other public buildings. 

Mr. Dermott prepared ‘‘the plat of the City,” and located thereon 
the public buildings as we now have them. 

On March 2, 1797, at the close of Washington’s administration, 
he executed an Act of Congress directing the Trustees of the City 
of Washington to convey to the Commissioners the streets of said 
City and the grounds which were appropriated to public use. 

When the territory was selected as the site of the Federal 
City, the land owners deeded one-half of their land to trustees 
who were to make conveyances to purchasers and to the Govern- 
ment. 

The half they retained it was believed would, when sold by 
lots, fully reimburse the owner for the half they had deeded to the 
Government. But the result was that nearly all these land-owners 
were impoverished because sales were not active. David Burns, a 
Scotchman, was ruined and his descendants are today in humble 
circumstances. 

Dermott’s plan was not, ‘‘in the press of business,” annexed 
to the order of President Washington. So on June 21, 1798, the 
Commissioners sent it by Mr. Nourse, with the original Act and the 
draft of another Act deemed proper to be executed by President 
Adams, in order to remove any objection to a compliance with the 
request of President Washington arising from the omission to attach 
the plan of Dermott. As these Acts were ‘‘the authentic docu- 
ments of the title of the public to the lands appropriated,’ Mr. 
Craik ‘‘or some other gentleman would take charge of their return 
rather than trust them to the mail.” 

On July 23, 1798, President Adams signed the Act transferring 
the land from the Trustees to the Commissioners. Dermott’s map 
was sent from Washington City to Philadelphia and returned in a 
tin case. Hence it is known as the ‘‘Trn Case Map.” 

That same day, June 21, 1798, the Commissioners wrote Presi- 
dent Adams sending him the Act authorizing the conveyance of the 
streets and public land from the Trustees to the Commissioners and 
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‘talso”’ the last plan of the city made by Mr.. Dermot and referred to 
in said Act. 

On June 25, 1798, the Commissioners wrote William Craik, Esq., 
Philadelphia, that ‘‘Some days ago we sent the plan of the City 
of Washington to the President. We request the favor of you to 
bring it with you on your return.” 

On August 31, 1798, Mr. William Craik delivered into the 
Commissioners’ office the plan of the City of Washington, with the 
Acts of the late and present Presidents annexed.—!Proceed., vol. 
1797-8, p. 191.] 

On February 28, 1799, in reply to the Commissioners, Mr. 
Dermott wrote: 

‘I understand by Ellicott’s plan, the printed one, all the alter- 
ations and changes, except a few blank squares, were made by the 
Ellicotts, Freeman, Ralston and Nicholas King (Surveyors) before 
my plan was made. My plan was made for the purpose of con- 
necting the channels of the Potomak and Eastern Branch with the 
squares of the City. It was made from official documents from 
the surveyors in the field, agreeably to regulations made by the 
Commissioners at April meeting, 1793. These returns are still in 
your office and can still testify my assertion.’”—{Letters, No. 1568.] 


PRESERVING DERMOTT’S PLAN. 


Dermott’s plan of the City of Washington and the Acts signed 
by Presidents Washington and Adams attached to it, had by 1854 
‘become very much disfigured and torn by the unrolling and rolling 
up of the plan.’”’ Commissioner Joseph Elgar ‘‘detached them 
to prevent their entire destruction.”’ He, on March 30, 1854, made 
affidavit to these facts. 

On May 3, 1888, Col. John M. Wilson, U.S.A., certified these 
papers to the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

Superintendent F. M. Thorn approved of the publication. 
B. H. Colonna, assistant in charge of office and topography, certified : 
“It will be noted that James R. Dermott’s name is spelled erroneously, 
Dermot throughout the old manuscripts. I have followed the 
Dermott spelling throughout as given in his own signature. The 
tracings of the Dermott Map of Washington are as nearly exact 
copies as it is practicable to make . . . . Nothing has been added 
and nothing has been omitted.”’ 
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Col. Andrew Braid, assistant in charge-of office U. S. Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, afforded full information and presented THE 
RESEARCHES with one of the photo-lithographic copies of the Dermott 
or Tin Case Map. 

These documents prove James Reed Dermott to have planned 
the City of Washington as now built and to have laid out its streets 
and ‘‘public appropriations’ or reservations for its chief public 
buildings. The city has been built according to Dermott’s plan, 
was the information given THE RESEARCHES at the office of Public 
Buildings and Works at Washington. 


WHO WAS DERMOTT? 


Who was James Reed Dermott? His ability and services 
were fully set forth in a letter of the Commissioners to President 
Washington, in reply to charges of Major Ellicott, Briggs and 
Benjamin Ellicott to the President on June 27, 1793, and February 2, 


1794. 
HIS CHARACTER AND ABILITIES. 


The Commissioners say : 

‘‘Major Ellicott’s military achievements did not recommend 
him to the head of the Surveying Department nor did we enquire 
whether Mr. Dermott was a man of courage as a necessary qualifi- 
cation for the division of the Squares but we should have thought 
before the 28th of last month the Major’s ideas of Mr. Dermott’s 
prowess were corrected. Nor is the Major better grounded in his 
charge against Dermott of habitual drunkenness. We were unwilling 
to take his malice as the mouthing of some people of Georgetown 
as the evidence of it. We were well informed that he had now and 
then drank to excess and when inebriated he is unruly and quarrel- 
some but we did not perceive that its frequency impaired the 
business he was engagedin. We made inquiry and formed an opinion 
not that he was the most discreet nor faulty in this particular to a 
very uncommon degree; he has since tabled at Sims’s for nearly a 
year with Gentlemen of much sobriety and propriety of conduct 
in every respect as any in Georgetown, who speak well of him—the 
Major would be far from gaining by placing his moral character 
in one scale and Dermott’s in the other. 
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DERMOTT SAYS NOTHING BUT BUYS LOTS. 


The Major is always giving verbal evidence of his attachment 
to the City, but neither he nor any body introduced by him has 
purchased a Lot. Dermot says nothing about his attachment 
that we ever heard but out of his savings on moderate wages tho’ 
a Drunkard, he has purchased several Lots and is improving accord- 
ing to his abilitys. The occasion and manner of Mr. Dermott’s 
coming into employment and the manner of his being dismissed 
differ widely from the representation. of the letter. You may 
recollect that several things in the course of the quarrel with L’ Enfant 
strongly pointed to a duplicity and ill intentioned conduct of Ellicott. 
You may recollect too tho’ Ellicott would save 20/a day by dis- 
charging Dermott and putting a double and impossible duty on 
Fenwick the Commissioners declared they would not pass the pre- 
ceding accounts unless those employed were on a different foot- 
ing, &c. 


HOW DERMOTT CAME TO BE EMPLOYED. 


Dr. Stewart did not even know Dermot by sight but having 
heard of his being employed in the Fairquaer and afterwards in the 
Alexandria Academies that he was a man.of Science and going to 
the Southward and mentioned him and the circumstances to Mr. 
Carroll—in consequence of a letter of Ellicott’s they both thought it 
best that Doctor Stewart should endeavor to engage him and he was 
engaged accordingly. ‘ 

Major Ellicott cannot but remember that more than once he 
spoke of Dermott as the readiest calculator he had met with and 
though in the succeeding summer he employed him wholly or nearly 
so as an overseer to overlook the negroes in cutting down the trees 
in the Streets and avenues previous to the sale in the Fall and 
preparatory to it employed him in calculating the areas and dividing 
the Squares. 

The Commissioners saw the impropriety of employing Dermott 
to overlook the cutting down the avenues and streets at his wages, 
and especially as he was an European he had probably never had 
anything to do of the kind; they perceived, too, Dermott’s uneasiness 
at this situation and were glad to see that Ellicott had changed it.”’ 
—{Commissioners’ Letters, vol. ii, pp. 40-41.] 
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Then follows a long examination of the charges against Dermott 
that he stole Ellicott’s plans—who advertised Dermott in the George- 
town paper as a thief, for which Dermott sued him. The Com- 
missioners explain all the allegations and say: 

“‘We have seen strong marks of candour in Dermott. We 
have no reason to suspect his telling us a lie—he shews an attention 
to the public interests in his divisions, has his business in good 
order and gives us and others such ready answers that he must 
have the clearest and most comprehensive view of his department.” 

So, on the whole, Dermott was a very good sort of a man and 
knew his business. 


FIRST SANITARY INSPECTOR. 


Not only was hea good draughtsman but was also concerned 
as to the sanitary condition of the city—perhaps the first who ever 
gave it any attention. 

In August, 1797, Dermott reported to the Commissioners that 
in Square No. 253 sanitary irregularities prevailed. On the sixteenth 
the Commissioners notified him that: ‘‘We know of no power in 
the Commissioners to order the inhabitants of the City of Washington 
to drain or fill up such as may be deemed injurious or compel a 
removal of earth placed.in an alley to its injury unless such obstruc- 
tion be so placed since the Regulations on this subject.” i 

Square 253 was from Thirteenth to Fourteenth Streets and F 
and G Streets—a most valuable square today. 

On June 6, 1799, the Commissioners wrote Dermott that before 
answering his queries they desired to see him.—{Let. Book 5, p. 257.] 

On November 14, 1799, the Commissioners wrote him they 
found improvements on Squares 5 and 16, which were partly 
on an alley, and that they desired the fullest information thereon. 
‘*There is no occasion at present for its being on oath,’’ they added. 

When Dermott ceased connection with the Commissioners 
has not been discovered, but that they had confidence in his integrity 
is shown by their notification to him on April 11, 1801, that his 
note for $547.27 had been due since March 12. ‘‘The Circumstances 
of the City will not permit further indulgence and so hope it will 
be convenient to pay the note in the course of the next month 
otherwise we will be under the necessity of proceeding against you 
and your endorser.” 
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HIS WILL. 


The next record we have is that on March 2, 1802, he made his 
will and on September 4, 1803, he added a codicil. It was proved 
September 22, 1803. He died September 9. The Executors he 
named declined to act. His widow Alice renounced all interest in 
his estate under the will and was appointed Administratrix. From 
the will it appears that he had three children: Anne Reed Dermott, 
James Reed Dermott and John James Dermott. He made pro- 
vision for the education of his sons at Georgetown College and for 
his daughter at the ‘‘Nunnery” in Georgetown. The inventory of 
his estate mentions his ‘‘insignia of the Hibernian Society.” 

The records of Georgetown University do not show the attend- 
ance of the sons. There are no records of the Visitation Sisters 
of Georgetown prior to 1815. 

The ‘‘last scene” is thus recorded in the National Intelligencer 
for September 14, 1803: 


DIED. 


“On Friday, the oth inst., James R. Dermott, a citizen of 
Washington, in the 48th year of his age, after a lingering sickness. 
He gave proofs of Christian resignation some weeks before and 
continued to do so to the last hour of his death. If guilty of faults 
in his life, it is hoped that his contrition has cancelled them. 

“His courtage was attended witha very numerous and respectable 
attendance from St. Patrick’s Church to the Burying Ground when 
the Rev. Dr. McCaffery buried him in the presence of said numerous 
attendance according to the rites of said Church.” 

May his faults through his Contrition by this time have been 
forgiven and he rest in peace in the abode of the Blessed. 

For the will and notice of death THE RESEARCHES is indebted 
to Henry T. Taggart, Esq. He is a Catholic, a member of the 
American Catholic Historical Society of Philadelphia and of the 
Columbian Historical Society of Washington. He is the recognized 
historical authority on all matters relating to the Capital ‘City, 
especially those relating with land surveys and records. 

The original plans which were “improved” by Dermott were 
drawn by L’Enfant, a French Catholic, who died in 1828. Dr. 
James Dudley Morgan and others are endeavoring to have Congress 
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erect a memorial to L’Enfant. THe RESEARCHES hopes that the 
claims to honor for Dermott may be also presented. 

That his widow was a Catholic is made doubtful by a voucher 
in a chancery suit to which she was a party by which it appears that 
she married a Thomas Bird. The voucher is for pew rent in St. 
John’s ‘Church (Episcopal). 

Perhaps because of this fact Dermott’s children were not sent 
to the College and the ‘‘Nunnery”’ as he intended, doubtless, as a 
protection for their faith. 


ERRORS IN CATHOLIC HISTORY. 


CATHOLIC TRUSTEES OF AND HONORARY DEGREES TO CATHOLICS BY 
THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


On July 31, 1886, the University of Pennsylvania conferred 
the degree of LL.D. on Archbishop Ryan, the first time in its history 
that an honorary degree has been conferred upon a Roman Catholic 
by that institution.—[‘‘Catholic Memoranda,” in Sadliers’ Catholic 


Directory, 1887, p. 36.] 

Not true! Archbishop Ryan was not the first. 

Dr. John Gilmary Shea’s History of the Church, vol. ii, referring 
to Father Ferdinand Farmer, says: ‘‘His merit was recognized 
by all and he filled, as Trustee of the University of Philadelphia, a 
position which revived prejudice has since made inaccessible to 
Catholics.” 

Nonsense! The University is now of Pennsylvania. Father 
Farmer’s ‘‘merits’’ did not make him Trustee. It was the Charter 
of 1779 which named the ‘‘senior pastors of the six principal 
religious denominations’”’ as the first Trustees. 

In 1886 the Catholic press expressed great pleasure at the action 
of the University of Pennsylvania, July 31, 1886, in conferring 
LL.D. upon Archbishop Ryan. This was accepted as evidence of 
the ‘‘decay of bigotry,” etc. Yet Thomas FitzSimons, a Catholic, 
was a Trustee of the College of Philadelphia, until its Charter was 
taken from it by the Pennsylvania Assembly, in 1779, and the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania chartered in its place. FitzSimons after the 
Revolutionary War was Chairman of the College Committee to 
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approach the University of Pennsylvania relative to the uniting 
of the two institutions. This was accomplished in 1791 and until 
his death in 1811 he was a Trustee of the University and an active 
and honored member and sometimes presided. 

But when the University was chartered in 1779 among others 
named as Trustees were the ‘‘ministers of the six principal denomi- 
nations.”” Rev. Ferdinand Farmer, as ‘‘Senior Minister of the 
Roman Catholic Church,’”’ duly qualified before Plunkett Fleeson, 
and William Ball, on December 15, 1779, took the oath of Allegiance 
to Pennsylvania and the United States and to another obligation 
to faithfully discharge the duties of Trustee. 

His signature in a fine, quaint hand follows that of Rev. William 
White, Episcopalian, who was afterwards Bishop. Father Farmer 
served until his death, August 18, 1786.. Rev. Robert Molyneux 
succeeded him. Rev. Francis Beeston took Father Molyneux’s 
place March 1, 1789. 

Father Beeston only occasionally attended Trustee meetings. 
On August 4, 1790, Rev. Lawrence Graessl succeeded and remained 
until the union of the College of Philadelphia with the University 
of Pennsylvania, November 18, 1791, when Thomas FitzSimons, 
who had been elected in March, 1789, was continued as Trustee. 

In 1828, Robert Walsh, Jr., a Catholic, was appointed. He 
resigned in 1833. He had been Professor of General Literature 
from 1818 to 1828. 

In 1832, John Keating was elected Trustee. He resigned in 1852. 

In 1852, Dr. Rene La Roche took Mr. Keating’s place and 
served until his death in 1872. 

Walter George Smith, Esq., a Catholic, is now a Trustee having 
been elected in 1891. 

So Catholics have fared well enough at the University. 

Then as to Honorary Degrees we find that Archbishop Ryan 
was not the first to be so honored. 

We have note of the following cases: 

In 1782, LL.D. was given Francois Marquis de Barbe Marbois, 
French Consul General in Philadelphia, from 1779 to 1785. He 
was Intendant St. Domingo 1779-90. French Ambassador, German 
Diet 1790, Counsellor of State 1798, Secretary-Treasurer of France 
1801, President coux des comptes 1808, Senator of France 1813, Peer 
of France 1816, keeper of Seals 1815-16. Died 1837. 
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In 1782, Francois Jean Marquis de Chastellux, Major General 
of the French forces in America. Field Marshal of France. Member 
of French Academy. 

In 1781, he was elected a member of the American Philosophical 
Society. 

In 1782, Peter Stephen Du Ponceau. We mention but will 
not count him as he was an ‘‘ought to be Catholic.” 

In 1787, LL.D. was given Lafayette. He is called a Catholic. 

In 1819, William Gaston, ‘‘the Catholic” of North Carolina, 
was honored. 

In 1825, Rev. William Vincent Harold, D.D., Vicar General, 
was given the Degree. 

In 1868, Prof. George Allen was honored. 

In 1876, Prof. S. S. Haldeman, who became a Catholic because 
of ‘‘Bugs,’’ was made LL.D. 

Prof. Gregory Keene, a Catholic, was for years Librarian of 
the University. He is now Curator of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania. 

Rev. Hugh T. Henry, Director of our Catholic High School, 
was given Litt.D. on June 18, 1902. 

Miss Agnes Repplier was also given Litt.D.in February, 1903. 

Perhaps there are others we do not know of. 


HIS NAME WAS HOUDET. 


The Records of the American Catholic Historical Society of Phila- 
delphia has published several ‘‘Sacramental Registers at St. Joseph’s 
Church, Philadelphia.” The latest is that of the Baptismals in 1795. 

Only a few errors have appeared in previous issues. There 
is one in the last publication which merits public correction. It 
is almost comical. Rev. Rene Houdet, ‘‘a priest from France,” 
was in 1795 and 1796 doing service in Philadelphia for the many 
French Catholics from Santo Domingo and from France. 

He wrote his name in the Register so queerly as to ‘‘baffle the 
skill” of the copyist of the Registers who gives it, from its appearance 
each time, as Proudez, Froudet, Proudet, Floudet, Flaudet, Boudet, 
Houdet (four times), Boudet (eight times). 

Surely a variety of forms. Eight ‘‘varying styles” of trans- 
lations of the writing and seven times wrongly. 

Years ago I presented the Society with his little book: A Treatise 
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on Morality. It was issued November 21, 1796, and translated 
by Michael Fortune into English. There is a copy in Holy Cross 
College Library, Worcester, Mass. Mention of it is made on page 
174 of Finotti’s Bibliographia Catholica Americana. 

When Father Finotti applied to Bishop Wood for information 
concerning this priest the Bishop sent him a copy of the record of 
the baptism of the negro he baptized on October 15, and gave the 
name ‘‘Houdet.”” But in the Records [p. 220] it appears as Boudet. 
That is the name as given in Father Jordan’s account of Old St. 
Joseph’s in the Woodstock Letters. But that was simply a typo- 
graphical error of ‘‘H”’ fora “‘B.” 

Father Middleton mentions Father Jordan’s ‘‘reminiscences of 
that old Shrine’’ as being at the Ridgway Library, Philadelphia, 
as ‘‘a book of small size.”’ 

It is simply the sheets of several issues of the Woodstock Letters 
containing the ‘‘reminiscences.’”” In 1882 I asked Father Jordan 
to collect these pages and present to the Library for preservation. 
Mr. Samuel J. Castner, Jr., has a manuscript copy of the pages at 
the Library. 


CATHOLICS AND CORRUPTION. 


‘‘An attempt to use religious prejudice as an instrument in 
fighting a political battle in Philadelphia was met with a protest 
from Archbishop Ryan so strong and so strikingly phrased that, 
as one newspaper remarked, it deserves a place among voters’ 
classics.” —[Ave Maria, Nov. 18.] 

Other Catholic papers prattle the same way. Archbishop 
Ryan made no such protest. No public ‘‘attempt was made to 
use religious prejudice.” 

Any ‘‘prejudice’’ was all on the part of ‘‘The Gang’”’ who 
attempted to save themselves by Catholic help. The Robbers got 
too much of it and got it right in the Archbishop’s parish which 
‘‘went for’’ the Gang. 

It is always the ‘‘political Catholic’? who raises the cry of 
‘‘prejudice’’ and gets under the priest’s cassock for safety when 
his political iniquities are exposed. 

What is called ‘‘prejudice” in the recent political battle in 
Philadelphia was simply the wonder, amazement and concern of 
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citizens generally that ‘‘The Gang” should find refuge, support or 
countenance among the clergy so very generally and get it. 

My views are fully set forth in The Catholic Citizen of Milwau- 
kee, November 25, 1905. See it and wonder. 


NOT THE STARS AND STRIPES. 


‘Sergeant Jasper, a brave Irishman, at the siege of Savannah 
leaped over the breastwork when the Stars and Stripes had been 
shot away by the British and saved it from capture. When offered 
a commission as Lieutenant for his heroic action he refused it saying 
that lacking education he was not fitted for the company of those 
to whom offices had been given.” 

It was not the Stars and Stripes but the Crescent flag of South 
Carolina which Jasper saved and hoisted anew.—[See Flags and 
Banners of the Pennsylvania Sons of the Revolution. Uh 3—635 396, 
Phila. Library.] 


THE CROSS AND BELL OF CAHOKIA. 


Recent newspaper reports relate that Miss Caroline Mcllvain, 
Librarian of the Chicago Historical Society, obtained at Cahokia, IIl., 


an iron cross which was discovered buried in the ground of the 
Church of the Holy Family by Charles La Velle, a teacher in the 
old parish school which was once the old church believed to have 
been built by Father Marquette. It is believed that the old cross 
was welded by an Indian about one hundred years ago, was blown 
from the belfry and imbedded in the ground where it since remained. 
The cross is stated to be with the Chicago Historical Society. The 
Daily News of that city, of October 29, 1904, gave an illustration of 
Miss MclIlvain and the cross. 

Father Berkenbrock of Cahokia writes THE RESEARCHES: 
‘*The cross is still here. Miss McIlvain may have photographed 
the same at this place. I do not believe the story but believe it to 
be an old cross of the old grave yard adjoining the church.”’ 

People say the bell of the old church, which is a school at present, 
was donated by the first Napoleon. The bell was at the Chicago 
Fair. The only inscription on it is ‘‘1771.’’ The weight is hardly 
more than 150 pounds. The old church is the oldest Catholic Church 
in the Louisiana Purchase. 
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NOT THE CLOCK THAT STRUCK THE HOUR OF INDEPENDENCE. 


Shea’s History of the Church, vol. iv, p. 51, says that when, 
in 1844, St. Augustine’s Church, Philadelphia, was destroyed by 
the Native Americans, ‘‘the cupola was soon encircled with flames 
which wreathed around the old State House Bell that first rang 
out the tidings that the Declaration of Independence had been made 
by the Continental Congress.”’ 

That’s a mistake. It was not the Independence Bell. It was 
one, however, which had been hung at the side of the Hall of In- 
dependence in years after 1776.. It was sold when the State House 
clock was purchased by citizens and erected in St. Augustine’s for 
the benefit of the neighborhood in 1829. The bell was rung for the 
first time on March 30, 1830. 


NOT A CATHOLIC. 


John Campbell—born in Ireland in 1692, died at York, Pa., in 
1764—is described in the Campbell pedigree in Dr. Egle’s Pennsylvania 
Genealogies as a minister of the Episcopal Church. 

His son Francis—born 1737; died 1790—was a merchant at 
Shippensburg. He is described as a Roman Catholic by Governer 
Sharpe of Maryland in January, 1755, and said by Governer Morris 
of Pennsylvania, in his answer to Governer Sharpe, on the authority 
of Secretary Peters, to be ‘‘a storekeeper at Shippensburg who was 
bred for the church among the Roman Catholics but he has the 
character of an honest, inoffensive man and it is not likely that he 
concerns himself with the French or can be the person mentioned 
to reside at Auchquick.”’ All this is unlikely as applicable to Francis 
Campbell. It is not unlikely that as a young man he was a church- 
man but owing to his environment became a Presbyterian. He was 
Trustee of the Middle Spring Presbyterian Church.—[Kittochtenny 
Magazine, July, 1905, p. 287.] 


In telling of the Salem Witchcraft Catholic school books and our 
newspapers often state that one victim was Bridget Bishop, an old 
woman found to be a Roman Catholic who spoke Irish and could 
not say the Lord’s prayer except in Latin. She was adjudged a 
witch and hanged.” 
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This error arises from her name ‘‘Bridget.”” Nowadays 
‘‘Bridget”’ and ‘‘Patrick”’ are exclusively Irish-Catholic names. Not 
so in our Colonial days. Bridget Bishop was not Irish nor Catholic. 
She was a member of the Puritan Church at North Beverly, Mass., 
presided over by Rev. John Hale. There is no record nor tradition 
that Bridget could only say prayers in Latin or Irish. That part 
is ‘‘manufactured.” 


PENN NOT OPPOSED BY HIS OWN PEOPLE. 


Sadlier’s History of the United States, used in our parochial 
schools, says [p. 129]: ‘‘Though William Penn granted religious 
toleration throughout his colony, still in maintaining it towards 
Catholics he was bitterly opposed by his own people. 

In 1686 he mentions an aged priest among the inhabitants. 
The first chapel in which the Holy Sacrifice was offered, in 1686, 
was a wooden building on the northwest corner of Front and Walnut 
streets.”’ 

It is untrue that Penn was bitterly opposed by his own people— 
the Quakers. The ‘‘aged priest’? was not a Catholic—but the 
Lutheran minister Lokenius—‘‘Priest’’ with the Quakers and 
Lutherans meant any Minister of Religion. 

There is no evidence whatever that in 1686 there was a wooden 
building at Front and Walnut in which Mass was celebrated. All 
these statements should be stricken out of this History. 


Letters of the Indian Missionary, Rev. F. J. De Smet, S. J., 
from the Oregon Missions written July 20 and July 25, August 10, 
1846, October 19, 1847, are in The Truth Teller, vol. xxiii, for 1847, 
PP. 84, 92, 354. 


The Rev. P. Plunket, Pastor of the Catholic Church in Juliat 
[Joliet] Illinois, was killed by a fall from his horse on the 6th inst. 
[March, 1840], while returning from a visit to the sick on the Canal. 
While on the road he was overtaken by a severe snow storm, his 
horse stumbled and he was thrown from the saddle. In the fall 
his head was so badly fractured by coming in contact with a stump 
that he died almost instantly.—{Catholic Herald, April 9, 1840.] 
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* As Others See Us” 


COMMODORE BARRY’S RELATIONS. 


39 PHIBSBOROUGH RoaD, Dublin, Ireland 


Mr. Patrick Ford. 

DEAR SIR—Would you kindly allow me space in your valuable 
journal to publicly thank Mr. Martin I. J. Griffin, whose able defense 
of Commodore Barry’s claim has been so much appreciated at this 
side of the Atlantic. We have read with pleasure his article in the 
22d July number of your paper and also in a later number of the 
Irish World. ‘Therefore, I feel called upon to thank him in the 
name of all Irishmen, and especially Wexford men. My Brother 
James Barry and myself are, I believe, the only living lineal descend- 
ants in Ireland of Commodore Barry. We consider it our duty to 
acknowledge Mr. Griffin’s service both in writing the Life and defend- 
ing the claim of Wexford’s noble son. 

I must say there is one class of the community who never forgot 
that John Barry, from Wexford, was in command of the American 
Navy and that he could not be bribed or bought by British gold or 
position, namely, the British Government; for their time came to 
retaliate when, during the insurrection of ’98 they let loose the British . 
soldiers on the defenseless peasantry of Wexford till the streets 
ran red with blood of our kindred, and amongst them many relatives 
of Commodore Barry, which is told by the monument inscription 
in the silent churchyard of Lady’s Island, in County Wexford, over 
the graves of our ancestors. 

I remain, very truly yours 
RICHARD BARRY. 
[Irish World; Nov. 25, 1905.] 

There is not in the County Wexford a bought copy of my Life 
of Barry, all there are my gifts. Many prominents of the County 
were solicited but none became a purchaser. 


I heartily congratulate you on your entrance upon the twenty- 
third volume of your valuable RESEARCHES. I hope you will reach 
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the desired number and certainly your deserved number of sub, 
scribers.—[Most Rev. George Montgomery, Coadjutor Archbishop 
of San Francisco. ] 


Your last volume is particulary strong and certainly contains 
choice and important historical records.—{ John M. Carr, Freeland, Pa.} 


Let me assure you that the enlargement of THE RESEARCHES. 
was very acceptable to me and I am convinced that you are engaged 
in a most laudable work, the searching out and preserving of old 
records relating to our Church in this country. I hope that your 
good health will continue for many years to come.—[Harvey J. Routt, 
Jacksonville, Il.] 


Your publication is an ideal one and I am very much interested 
in doing all I can to exend its circulation. —[W. J. Feeley, Providence, 
R. 1] 





I am always delighted with THE RESEARCHES. My only wonder 
is how in the world you can get at all the information that you do; 
how you manage to steer clear of inaccuracies and how you always 
hit on points that must be of inestimable value to anyone who, in 
the future, may be engaged in writing on historical subjects relating 
in any way to the Catholic Church in this country. Instead of a 
struggle to get 1000 subscribers, the mystery is that 10,000 do not 
come to you without the asking.—{M. J. Riordan, Flagstaff, Arizona.] 

Our state librarian asked me a while ago if I would supply him 
a few back numbers to complete his volumes. I shall be very poor, 
indeed, when I am induced to part with any.—[Michael O. Dowd, 
Manchester, N. H.] 

I am pleased with the present make-up of your magazine; 
and I rejoice in the consciousness that you are still a vigorous ‘‘ Devil’s 
Advocate” where there is a case of attempted canonization of 
‘*unworthies.’’—[William F. Powers, Manchester-by-the-Sea, Mass.] 


A Visitation Sister writes: ‘‘I hope the dear Lord will reward 
you for the care and pains you take to find out and print the truth 
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about matters and things Catholic—no one but He can. May He 
give you grace and strength to continue the good work and may you 
meet with the success your efforts deserve.” 


That your publication does not seem to you to be appreciated 
results from the fact that many intelligent and loyal Catholics do 
not know it. 

To any such as I have named your last number would be valued 
at not less than ten dollars. I trust God may grant you long life, 
and good health, that you may continue and improve the work 
even more.—{T. M. Conniff, Plain, Pa.] 


Thousands upon thousands of ‘‘intelligent and loyal Catholics” 
know this RESEARCHES. They lack the taste for such a publication. 
That’s all.—Ep. 


I have not only read the Paul Jones section with interest, 
but other articles as well, especially the ‘‘Errors Corrected,” which 
are certainly very profitable reading and put every one who believes 
in accuracy in historical research very much in your debt.— 
[Harvey M. Watts, Managing Editor, Phila. Press.] 








I am in receipt of your enlarged RESEARCHES, and congratulate 
you most cordially on the improvements. The vigor and breadth 
of your work amaze me. It has the freshness and redundancy 
of a man in his thirties, and evidences that portion of the divine 
immortality which always waits upon labor engaged in for the glory 
of God, and the extension of His Kingdom on earth. Long may 
you be spared to prosecute your noble work.—{Miss E. C. Donnelly.] 


I have already read your Life of Commodore John Barry. 
It is certainly an exceedingly instructive and interesting work and 
contains a vast amount of useful information.—_[Thomas S. Lonergan, 
New York.] 


Years ago, I used to be a novel reader and a history reader 
as well, but I never found the course of reading anything more enter- 
taining and gratifying than your RESEARCHES. I read them from 
the first to the last line printed. I look on your work as a noble 
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work and having read them I pass them over to my assistant for 
perusal. It is the handiest way for a young priest to get knowledge, 
of the struggles, hardships, privations and sacrifices, that under 
God’s Providence have expanded the grain of mustard seed into 
the Glorious Tree that shelters so many millions of Catholics in this 
broad land. It has been uphill work and is still uphill work, and 
will be until some equitable division is made of the Commonwealth 
funds for common education of our children.—{Rev. J. W. Hayes, 
Centralia, Pa.] 

I look forward to its coming with keen anticipation of delight. 
I feel in opening it that I shall find something worthy of perusal, 
either in matter or in style—and usually in both—and I enjoy every 
line of the magazine. 

I regret that so little appreciation of your efforts and search 
for truth as well as for obscure or forgotten facts of history is to be 
found in the disquieting fact that you have not one thousand sub- 
scribers. I hope you may soon have many more than that. I am 
sure, however, that those who take THE RESEARCHES do thoroughly 
appreciate your labors and your patience and, whether or not you 
reap much or little pecuniary reward from your lifetime’s work, 
your name will be cherished among historiographers for generations. 
—{Dr. John G. Coyle, New York.] 


THE RESEARCHES certainly represents a mass of work. I con- 
gratulate you on the ginger and vim which you put into it, and 
am suprised that Catholics do not subscribe to it to a greater extent. 
Why your clergy alone should give you over 10,000 subscriptions. 
Hammer away at them, and put me down as a regular sub. It does 
a ‘‘heretic’”’ good to read your impartial articles.—[E. C. Wagner, 
Girardville, Pa.] 

Mr. Wagner, a schoolmate, is one of ‘‘The Ringgold Boys”’ of 
the Class of 1857-58, who attended the Ringgold Grammar School 
of Philadelphia. He was Chief Marshal of the great parade of the 
1.0.0.F. in Philadelphia, September 19, 1905. The Ringgold 
Boys hold a Reunion every Washington’s Birthday. The Editor 
of THE RESEARCHES is President of the Class. Of a Class of 37, 
there are now 23 alive and 18 of the number were at the annual 
dinner as the guest of John R. Dos Passos, Esq., of New York. 
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Not only have so many lived so long but all have done well in a 
worldly sense. Mr. Wagner has since 1869 been superintendent of 
the Girard Estate at Girardville, Pa. 


A Louisiana patron writes: ‘‘I know that it is a difficult matter 
to induce Catholics to invest even one cent for Catholic literature, 
so that they might becom? informed ani be prepared to give a reason 
for the Faith that is in them, their preference being to spend their 
money in liquor. The city of New Orleans and adjoining parishes 
is about or quite seventy per cent. Catholic. If the Catholic people 
there is a sample of what a complete Catholic Nation is in its fullness 
then may God deliver me from a Catholic Nation. If ignorance of 
their Faith through their own persistent fault and by their acts in 
scandalizing the Church of God sends souls to hell then what a 
host of Catholics I fear there will be there.” 

[James R. Randall, the new editor of the Morning Star of New 
Orleans, writes to the same effect in that paper.] 


Martin I. J. Griffin has been struggling for years to promote an 
interest for Catholic history in this country. Many things and many 


persons associated with Catholic endeavor in colonial times would 
remain forgotten had not Mr. Griffin brought them to light. With 
a scrupulous regard for truth and accuracy, this historian has given 
the iconoclastic touch to many of the heroes of brag and bluster, 
and raised the obscure above the position that doubt and prejudice 
consigned them.- But where Mr. Griffin has one reader another 
historian of less merit and much less industry has a thousand.— 
[Intermountain Catholic, Salt Lake, Oct. 28.] 


The Incumbent of the Catholic University’s ‘‘Knights of Col- 
umbus’”’ Chair of Catholic American History, Prof. Charles H. 
McCarthy, whose appointment this Review [xi, 27, 428] characterized 
as ‘‘a grievous blunder,’’ recently gave out some notes, alleged to 
be the results of original research, to the Catholic press. 

Mr. Martin I. J. Griffin who, with the possible exception of 
Rev. Dr. Lambing and Prof. Edwards of Notre Dame, is the only 
Catholic American historian worth mentioning, shows in the October 
issue of his HISTORICAL RESEARCHES [pp. 368-369]: 1, that one of 
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these notes is merely a transcript from ‘‘Les Combattans Francais 
de la Guerre Américaine, 1778-1783,” issued in Paris in 1903; and 
2, that the note dealing with the part Catholics had in the American 
Revolution is incomplete and one-sided. 

This is a poor showing, indeed, and proves that criticism passed 
by this Review and Mr. Griffin’s RESEARCHES upon the appointment 
of Mr. McCarthy, was unfortunately too well founded. 

It is as Mr. John T. Reilly puts it in his Collections [x, 41): 
‘*Take Catholic history—an unpaid worker like Martin I. J. Griffin 
will turn out actual facts as they were enacted. A $50,000 Chair 
of History will turn out a boasting, claim-all antagonism, practically 
unread but for a few religious enthusiasts.’”’—[Catholic Fortnightly 
Review, St. Louis, Nov. 1.] 

[The NoTEs have been discontinued.—Ep. RESEARCHES. ] 

I am greatly pleased with THE RESEARCHES and wish you suc- 
cess, for you certainly deserve it, but after all, few of us ‘‘get what 
we deserve,” and I guess its fortunate for some of us that.we don’t, eh? 
—[Chas. McCarthy, Jr., Portland, Me.] 

Speaking of the Boston Republic, which loves to pose as ‘‘New 
England’s Catholic weekly” par excellence, Mr. Martin I: J. Griffin 
says in the October number of his truth-loving AMERICAN CATHOLIC 
HisTORICAL RESEARCHES: ‘‘The Republic has a habit of assigning 
to authors statements they never made.” That is an enviable 
reputation for a ‘‘leading”’ Catholic newspaper to have among its 
contemporaries, is it not? 

Yet, strange to say, even among our own journals it is the unreli- 
able and sensational that seem to succeed best financially. We are 
willing to lay our sesterces that the Republic, with all its claptrap, 
enjoys twice or three times the circulation of Griffin’s RESEARCHES, 
which as the publisher reveals in the October number has not even 
one thousand subscribers! It is truly humilating to contemplate. 
Among the twelve million Catholics of this country not even one 
thousand are sufficiently interested in our Church history to spend 
two dollars a year to support the only periodical that makes this 
subject a specialty and that really is doing invaluable pioneer work 
in ferreting out and gathering together the documentary evidence.— 
[Catholic Fortnightly Review, Nov. 1.] 
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DEAR Sir: I hope you will excuse the liberty I take in address- 
ing you, without having the honor to be known by you personally. 
Yet in view of the fact that for some time past I have been care- 
fully reading what has appeared in the various newspapers and 
magazines regarding the true status of Commodore John Barry 
in the U. S. Navy, I feel that I am acquainted with you, by reason 
of reading the productions of your pen. 

It gives me great pleasure and gratification to learn that you 
have handled the matter so masterly and that you were equal to 
such an occasion. 

You have very effectively routed the traducers of our race 
and creed, who made a bold attempt to vilify Barry and place him 
in an inferior place in the Navy and relegate him to a false position 
in the history of our country. 

Through your efforts and research, you have established his 
place and position for all time in our history. 

You certainly deserve the thanks of the Irish and Catholic 
people of this country at large for your brilliant and painstaking 
work in this connection. 

The writer for one is very pleased to learn that there is one 
among us able and willing to wield such a vigorous pen in defense 
of our cause, as you have done on more than one occasion, as your 
name is well known on this coast. 

I hope you will enjoy a long life and good health, and that your 
literary productions will be remunerative—{John C. Keegan, San 
Francisco, Cal.] 


Your are performing a most admirable work, but I regret to 
state that I fear you are not receiving proper appreciation for the 
labors you are performing. We certainly owe you a great deal 
for at least partly rescuing from oblivion a great deal of the im- 
portance attached to the history of Commodore Barry, and I think 
when a monument is erected to his memory in Washington, it would 
not be out of place to have one of yourself erected beside him, as 
the one individual to whose efforts we are indebted for the universal 
recognition that Commodore Barry is bound to get as being the 
first Commodore of the American Navy, and receiving his appoint- 
ment as such from General Washington, himself—{P. T. Barry, 
Chicago. ] 
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“BRITISH” BRICKS. 


STUTTGART, November, 8, 1905. 
31a Urban Strasse. 


Dear Brother Griffin: ; 

One or two matters in your latest issue suggests to me to write 
you. You speak of the bricks in Old St. Joseph’s parish house 
bearing the British stamp. This may not be so unusual a circum- 
stance as you seem to think. Our old residence in Tenth street 
was built by my maternal grandfather as late as 1812. When in 
1857 the old open fireplaces were torn out to build a modern ‘“‘heater,”’ 
the bricks were found to bear the British stamp, and this in face 
of the fact that the Eslings, related to my said grandfather by two 
marriages, were noted Philadelphia brickmakers. Whether the 
bricks were imported or stamped here [cannot say. Iwas personally 
too young to take historic interest then in such matters, although 
I remember the building of the heater, but I heard my mother men- 
tion the fact repeatedly and regret that she had not preserved at 
least one of the bricks. St. Joseph’s house being a much earlier 
construction its bricks were probably imported. You speak also, 
on p. 297, of the same issue of the lot of ground on which Oak Hall, 
Sixth and Market streets, was built, as having been sold to Patrick 
Robinson, etc., etc., on which Washington’s residence while President 
was built. If you look up vol. ii, of the American Catholic Historical 
Society Records, pp. 343 and 346, you will find a fuller account of at 
least a part of the property and that the house which was subse- 
quently occupied by Paul Esling was presumably built for the Hon. 
Patrick Robinson, Thompson Westcott, in his account of Smith’s 
Brewery covering reminiscences of Fifth street between Market 
and Chestnut streets, which was printed in the Ledger in 1888, strange 
to say, makes no mention of this house, unless he refers to it at the 
time it was the residence of Coroner John Leacock, under which 
designation total description tallies almost exactly with that given 
of the Esling Mansion in the Society’s Records. I called on Mr. 
Westcott, whom I knew well, to ask an explanation of this from him, 
but when I reached his house he was too ill to see me and shortly 
after died, so the elucidation of his apparent omission perished 
with him. 

CHARLES H. A. EsLinc. 





THE COMMODORES OF THE NAVY. 


As helping to maintain interest in the Barry Memorial, we are 
exceedingly pleased to note the admirable article of Martin I. J. 
Griffin, ‘‘The Commodores of the Navies of the United Colonies: 
Hopkins, Jones, Barry,” in the November number of Appleton’s 
Booklovers’ Magazine. Mr. Griffin has done more than any other 
individual in the country to keep Barry’s fame secure, and if full 
justice were done, he should be associated in some way with the 
Memorial that his part in it might never be forgotten. We are glad 
of the audience that he will reach through the Booklovers’ Magazine, 
too many among whom have doubtless had heretofore an imperfect 
appreciation of the elements which went to the making of our infant 
Navy, and of Barry as the master-mind among them. 

Mr. Griffin is perfectly just to the other great names on our 
Navy’s honor-roll—and herein is the strength of his plea for Barry. 
He writes of Esek Hopkins of Rhode Island, the first ‘‘Commodore”’ 
—though the title was not then official—a native born American. 
But we cannot blame Mr. Griffin for his pleasure in recording that 
Hopkins’ fleet, after its capture from the British in the Bahamas of 
the arms and ammunition so sorely needed by Washington, ‘‘sailed 
homeward on St. Patrick’s Day, 1776, the day Washington was 
driving the British out of Boston—a somewhat remarkable coinci- 
dence and one worthy of being remembered on each annual recurring 
anniversary of Ireland’s patron saint.’””-—[The (Boston) Pilot, Nov. 11, 
1905.] 

When Barry’s Monument is dedicated I will be ‘‘entirely for- 
gotten.”” Others will be prominent and foremost and not one of 
whom bought a copy of my Life of Barry. 

That’s history’s lesson and it is true that history repeats itself. 


A SPIRITED DESCENDANT OF A FIGHTING ANCESTOR. 


Your Catholic magazine sent to a public hall in Boston addressed 
to Paul Jones Chapter has finally reached me,. thanks to the local 
prominence of the chapter and its founder. 

My ancestor served under Paul Jones and by him I shall stand 
in spite of the attempts on the part of Irish Catholics to belittle 
him and detract from his fame. I doubt if he ever claimed to be 
the ‘‘founder”’ or ‘‘father’’ of the Navy. He simply went out and 
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did his duty and his great knowledge of maritime affairs made him 
essentially a leader and invaluable to the land of his adoption. The 
’ slur cast upon Gen. Horace Porter in saying that the body ‘‘whether 
true or not” of Paul Jones (he never wrote his name ‘‘John’’) is 
inexcusable in face of the evidence and facts set forth in October 
Century. ‘There ought to be ‘‘glory enough to go round” if the 
case of Barry and Jones but the former’s friends seem somewhat 
backward in doing something to honor his memory. I would not 
belittle Barry and am thoroughly familiar with his history, but my 
chapter is named for Paul Jones and not John Barry and will con- 
tinue to honor him in all ways. 

I had a schoolhouse here named for him and that privilege is 
open to the friends of Barry who seem to be talking a good deal 
without doing anything. Please not reply.—[(Miss) Marion H. 
Brazier, founder and regent of Paul Jones Chapter, Boston, Nov. 
3, 1905.] 

Miss Brazier’s pride of ancestry as betoken by the name and 
declared by herself as founded on one who served under Jones is 
highly praiseworthy and commendable. 

It is betoken also by her fiery disposition to resist the attempts 
of Irish Catholics to belittle Jones or detract from his fame. 

I haven’t done so. No one would do so who knew Jones. 

There isn’t anything can be said to honor Jones, if founded on 
truth, that I will not rejoice at. I will never belittle or speak ill of 
Jones or any other man who fought to make my country free. 

I have only contended that the claim made by Buell in his 
Life of Jones, that he was the Founder of the American Navy are 
wholly untrue and the statements made by Buell he knew were 
untrue when he wrote and published his book; that the evidence 
he produces is wholly manufactured and without a basis of truth. 
Yet that book is the reliance of all who have been honoring Jones 
as the Founder—the Father of the Navy. 

Anyone can prove all this by simply taking Buell’s book and 
the Journals of Congress for 1775-76. 

Let Miss Brazier honor Jones and I'll join with her in all founded 
on fact. 

Barry’s friends haven’t done all they should have done but they 
have erected a statue of him in Fairmount Park, Philadelphia. 
The Friendly Sons of St. Patrick have voted to put up another, 
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probably, on the Plaza of City Hall. Is there a statue of Paul Jones 
in all the land? 

Still I grant Jones’ friends have written more books about him 
and so have made his name and deeds far better known. Barry’s 
friends have indeed talked much but have done very little to 
commemorate his deeds. 

They are waking up, however. 

I replied to Misg Brazier, who answered she wished no further 
communication. My one was enough. I usually settle all snappy 
people with one shot. 


MRS. FITZHERBERT AND KING WILLIAM IV. 


It-is announced that documents have been unsealed in London, 
by permission of King Edward, which prove the marriage of Mrs. 
Fitzherbert, a Catholic, to the Prince of Wales, afterwards King 
George IV. The marriage was by ceremony of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church on December 15, 1785. 

Concerning the marriage, THE RESEARCHES offers this contem- 
poraneous evidence from the Archives at Baltimore: 

Aug. Carroll, writing from London, June 2, 1786, to Rev. 
John Carroll, said: 

‘‘There seems to be a difference of opinion among the R. C. 
clergy concerning the validity of the P. of Wales marriage with 
Mrs. Fitzherbert. For that they are married is taken for granted, 
because it is taken for granted she would not be his mistress and he 
sleeps, I am credibly informed, in her house every night. Mrs. 
Fitzherbert’s maiden name is Smith. She has eighteen hundred 
pounds a year, which was left her by her two husbands Mr. Weld 
and Mr. Fitzherbert. This has been as you may imagine the general 
subject of conversation for some time but it seems to be now in a 
great measure replaced by that of Mr. Burke’s charge of high crimes 
and misdemeanors against Warren Hastings, Esq., late Governor 
of Bengal.” —{Balto. Archives, Case 2, K.] 

People named Ord, in this country, claim to be descendants 
of this marriage, but Father Phelan (The Western Watchman) says: 
‘Lady Fitzherbert had been married twice before without bringing 
forth children and it is not likely that a third marriage would prove 
more fruitful.” 
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THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY’S HISTORICAL WORK AND 
THE WORK OF “THE RESEARCHES.” 


The Notes from the Knights of Columbus’ Historical Chair sent 
out by the Catholic University ceased with No. 2. The Notes ought 
not to have stopped because of THE RESEARCHES’ comments. They 
were good ‘‘copy” for the Catholic papers and really contained 
information which our people ought to know. THE -_RESEARCHES 
is happy at the publication of any historical matter, Catholic, Irish 
or American. Such Notes would be helpful to the general movement 
of making our people somewhat familiar with the records of the past. 
That might, in many, be as seeds to produce interest in such recitals 
and so helpful towards all historic endeavor. 

Let the Notes be resumed. They might be sent out as from 
the newly formed Catholic Press Association some of the professors 
of the University have organized. It got a slap from Father Griffin, 
the Secretary—(note the name)—for using the name of the University 
on its letter heads without authority. : 

Notes like Nos. 1 and 2 sent out by the Chair founded by 
the K. of C. were not worthy of the Chair’s name. The Chair 
was founded for Catholic American History. It was rather odd 
that the Notes were not the results of original research. So 
they were unworthy of the University’s high name. They were 
of the kind to ‘‘tickle the Irish” by recitals of American Revolution. 

The Chair, THE RESEARCHES insists, is for Catholic American 
History. The first fruits of the Knights’ endeavor was to tell the 
names of the officers of the Dillon French-Irish Regiment by copying 
these from a French governmental work. When THE RESEARCHES 
got that publication it gave the names of the Chaplains of the French 
vessels and told all that could be found out about them. 

That was a contribution to Catholic American History—not a 
tickler for the Irish. See the difference. 

Announcement was made that several students at the University 
are engaged in investigations concerning the Revolutionary War. 
But it is past understanding why the Chair for Catholic American 
History should make its first endeavor on that subject. There’s a 
heap of material relating to it. I have for a quarter of a century 
been steadily picking up the Catholic bits relating to it and I have 
more than I ever will put in order for publication. 
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To aid the University’s Chair, unrecompensed by a dollar of its 
money, THE RESEARCHES gives ample evidence of the early spirit 
of the Revolution—the spirit that brought down the guns and filled 
the powder horns of the Patriots. How much would it have cost 
the University to gather as much? 

Don’t think harshly of the Patriots who howled. They knew 
not what they were doing. They were opening a field for the Church 
they were hostile to—giving it breathing room—establishing Free- 
dom and so giving the Church an opportunity she never had since 
Christ founded her—she expands and strengthens best where Free- 
dom reigns. Her enemies. became her footstool on which she has 
gained as never before in her career. 

Read these evidences of the hostile spirit. You wonder, per- 
haps, that Catholics were foremost in the endeavor for freedom— 
that Charles Carroll of Carrollton pledged his ‘‘life, his honor and 
his fortune’’—more millions than any other Patriot to win American 
Liberty. Think you he knew not why. He tell us it was not only 
to gain political liberty but to secure the Church’s freedom also. 
He knew that Maryland, free and independent, would not hamper 
the Church as she had nor restrict her in the public worship of the 
faithful. Think you that John Barry knew not how his Church 
was oppressed in his native land and in England and in all the 
British Colonies save his own land Pennsylvania. Patriots might 
howl against his Church but they knew well his worth and trusted 
him before and beyond all others to strike blows that would sunder 
the chain which bound Americans to the oppressor of his Church. 
Oh, it was a great event—the American Revolution—for Humanity 
and for the Church. If learned men at our great University will 
take up its study—in its Catholic aspect—a marvelous recital will 
come. They must cast out Nationality—must set aside the Irish, the 
French, the Spaniards, and such, and deal with all discoverable as 
Catholics, whether Patriots or Loyalists. 

Never denounce the Loyalists. They too knew not what they 
did. Were they not faithful to the great law of obedience to con- 
stituted authority which the Church everywhere insists on—even 
in Ireland ? 

THE RESEARCHES will give during 1906 original contributions 
relating to Catholics and the American Revolution. These have 
cost years of labor in seeking and a goodly sum for books and copying 
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expenses. The contributions will give great informatién to the 
University without a dollar of cost—not even a subscription to 
THE RESEARCHES. Its whole corps of history seekers could not 
gather in years as much as THE RESEARCHES has already gathered, 
though the University wouldn’t give a dollar for it all. 


WESTERN CATHOLIC HISTORICAL NOTES. 


Sir James Drummond Stewart, a Scotch nobleman who a few 
years ago embraced the Catholic faith, had arrived at St. Louis with 
a large number of emigrants for the Oregon territory, accompanied 
by two priests and three lay brothers.—[Catholic Herald, June 1, 
1843.] 

Who can tell more of this colony? Where did it settle? 

Rev. F. T. Bonduel ‘‘the first Missionary in Detroit” in a letter 
dated Mackinack, February 1, 1835, relates the good condition of 
the Indian Mission as Arbre Croche.—[Catholic Herald, March 5, 1835, 
from the Register and Diary.]} 


THE GERM OF PINAFORE IN A BAPTISMAL REGISTER. 


In the Baptismal Register of the Chapel of St. Joseph at Prairie 
du Roches (Illinois) appears an entry which has a strangely familiar 
sound. It recites that several persons, adults and children, were 
baptized together in the ‘‘presence of their parents, brothers, uncles 
mutual friends, their sisters, their cousins and their aunts.” 

This, palpably, is the germ of ‘‘Pinafore’”’ which Illinois may 
take the credit of originating long before our era.—{Jllinois im the 
Eighteenth Century, by E.G. Mason, Chicago, 1881, p. 36.] 


‘‘A Catholic Layman,”’ writing from ‘‘Western Pennsylvania,” 
December 24, 1825, to The Truth Teller of New York, relates that in 
traveling in Greene County, Pa., he fell in with the Rev. Mr. Mont- 
gomery a Catholic priest and a native of Kentucky, on his way to 
Baltimore to collect money to enable him to finish a church which 
he’s now building in Zanesville (Ohio).—[{Truth Teller, February 11, 
1826.] 
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On the 25th of February, 1840, Bishop Rosati, attended by ‘the 
Revs. M. M. Lutz, Renaud and Marchi, solemnly blessed the new 
chapel of the Sisters of Charity at the Hospital of St. Louis, under 
the invocation of St. Vincent de Paul. 


On March 29, 1840, Bishop Purcell, of Cincinnati, and Rev. 
John McElroy, S. J., of Maryland, visited St. Rose Convent, Kentucky. 
Mass by Father Evermond, S. J. Father McElroy preached. In 
the evening Bishop Miles, of Nashville, arrived. All visited the 
Dominican Convent. Bishop Miles was on his way to Europe.— 
[Catholic Herald, May 7, 1840.] 


Judge Law, in an address before the Vincennes Historical and 
Antiquarian Society, in 1839, spoke highly ‘‘of the zeal and courage 
of the Jesuit missionaries.’ He referred to ‘‘my friend Bishop 
Bruté, Catholic Bishop of Vincennes, whose profound learning, 
classical attainments and antiquarian zeal are only equaled by the 
purity of his heart and the amenity of his manners.”—{C. Her., 
July 30, 1840.] 


Of the thousands of acres which the Mission Indians once 
cultivated in the San Carlos Valley, only nine were finally decreed 
by the United States Government to belong to the Church. These 
were so carefully surveyed that no avenue of approach was left open 
to the Mission buildings, and a part of the land had to be sold to 
buy a right of way to the Church.—[Glimpses of California and the 
Missions, by Helen Hunt Jackson, p. 44, ed. 1902.] 


1784.—Death of Father Juniper Serva, founder of San Carlos 
Mission of California. 


1845.—September 15, died at St. Mary’s, among the Flathead 
Indians, Oregon Territory, Rev. Peter Zerberratti, S.J., age 36, 
native of Naples. Entered Society in 1825, came to United States 
1843. Spring of 1844, with two other Priests and a lay brother, left 
St’ Louis. Arrived at St. Mary’s October 7; drowned while crossing 
the river St. Mary’s.—[Truth Teller, N. Y., 1846.] 
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On January 21, 1835, died, at St. Mary’s Seminary, Perry 
County, Md., Mr. Angelo Oliva, a lay member of the Congregation 
of the Missions, a native of Naples, and a stone cutter. In 1823 he 
was, on account of his skill in cutting and carving stone, sent to 
this country for the purpose of building the Church of St. Mary’s, 
near the Seminary. For ten years he worked at quarrying and 
cutting the stone for this edifice and for the altars. The six cande- 
labra which ornament the front of the Cathedral of St. Louis were 
cut by him, also the beautiful jamb, architrave, ornaments and 
inscription of the door of the new Church of St. Genevieve and the 
altar and steps of the Old Mines.—[Cath. Herald, March 8, 1835.] 


In 1834, Rev. Mr. Odin, of St. Louis, of the Congregation of 
Lazarists, traveled in Italy seeking aid for his mission. When at 
Modena he published in the Voce della Verita an account thereof. 
When at Rome he published an account of the state of religion in 
this country. THE RESEARCHES would like to get copies of these 
pamphlets. 


On March 7, 1884, Bishop James O’Connor, of the Vicarate 
of Nebraska, wrote The Catholic Review, of Brooklyn, New York, 
concerning mixed marriages: ‘‘Two years ago I made it my business 
to inform myself very accurately in regard to the results of such 
marriages in the Vicariate, and I found them to be most disastrous 
to religion. Seventy-five per cent. of the Catholics who had con- 
tracted them had abandoned every Catholic practice. Ninety 
per cent never approached the Sacraments, though they occasionally 
went to church and a considerable number had lost the faith.” 

So he had announced that ‘‘I would grant no dispensation 
for a mixed marriage, except for the very gravest reasons, and if 
persons hoped to obtain it for any other they need not apply to me, 
but might appeal to Rome.” 


In 1725, Father Beaubois, Jesuit, took a number of Illinois, 
Osage and Otoplata Indian chiefs and ‘‘a Savage Maid,” to Paris. 
On the way all were shipwrecked and ‘‘the skins and the workman- 
ship of our :Wives,”’ ony said were ‘‘all lost in the first ship that 
was to have carried us.’ 
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All did not continue the journey. Four chiefs and the maid did, 
and got to Paris and were received by the King and notables and 
officials of the Indian Company, who gave them many presents. 

‘‘The Dress presented to the Savage Girl was a Damask Gown 
of Flame Colour, with Gold Flowers, an under Petticoat of the 
same, a Panier, two pair of Boddice, six lac’d Shifts and Ribbonds 
of Gold and Silver and a pair of Silk Stockings.” 

Father Beaubois presented the Indians to the King ‘‘dress’d in 
their Savage Habits.’”’—[The Postman, London, January 27, 1726, 
quoted in U.S.C. His. Mag., No. 10.] 


CATHOLIC HISTORICAL NOTES. 


‘Specially train the children to a love of History and Biography,” 
said the Plenary Council of Baltimore. 


WHO IS SENIOR EDITOR? 


Father Phelan (The Western Watchman) had an audience 
with the Pope on August 24, 1905. He was introduced to the Holy 
Father by Monsignor Kennedy, of the American College, as ‘‘the 
oldest Catholic editor in the United States.” 

Father Phelan relates the scene and declares that ‘‘the Holy 
Father was honoring the senior Catholic editor in America.”’ 

I wonder if that is correct? Has Father Phelan been longer 
in service than I have? Perhaps as an editor he has been. But I 
began writing for the Catholic press—the old Catholic Herald and 
Visitor, of Philadelphia, in 1860. Was correspondent of the Catholic 
Mirror, of Baltimore, in 1861, and of the New York Tablet later. 
I have been in continuous service ever since—as local editor of the 
Catholic Universe, of Philadelphia, as editor of The Guardian Angel, 
1867-71, assistant editor of the Catholic Standard, 1871-73; editor 
the I. C. B. U. Journal and Griffin’s Journal, 1873-1901; editor 
AMERICAN CATHOLIC HISTORICAL RESEARCHES, 1887 to date. 

So I think I have been longer in continuous service in Catholic 
journalism than any editor now living. 

What is Father Phelan’s record? 


PAPAL BULLS AGAINST SLAVERY. 
On December 3, 1839, Pope Gregory XVI. issued a Bull con- 
demning ‘‘the inhuman traffic in negroes or any other human beings ' 
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whatever.” He speaks of ‘‘a race of men who, being blinded by 
the appetite and desire of sordid lucre, did not hesitate to reduce 
Indians, negroes and other wretched beings to misery of slavery.”’ 
He refers to Bulls condemnatory of the traffic issued by Paul III., on 
May 29, 1537; of Urban VIII., on April 22, 1636; Benedict XIV., 
on December 17, 1741; Pius II., on October 7, 1462, and Pius VII. 
He ‘‘admonished all Christians not to dare to subject to slavery 
Indians, negroes or other classes of men.” 

The Bull can be found in The Christian Companion, issued by 
D. and J. Sadlier and compiled by Rev. J. Furlong, of Geneva, N. Y., 
in 1856, or in ‘‘The Address of the Irish Liberator (Daniel O’Connell) 
to the Irish Repeal Association of Cincinnati,’’ issued in 1843. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON AND CATHOLICS. 

On January 28, 1818, Archbishop Maréchal, at the request 
of Cardinal Dugnani, wrote Thomas Jefferson, requesting the favor 
of a letter from him giving news of himself and family. 

Cardinal Dugnani was the Pope’s Nuncio at Paris, in 1788, 
when Jefferson, then United States Minister to France, wrote on 
July 11, 1788, to Andrew Limozin, inquiring for a letter at Havre 
post office for Count Dugnani, the Pope’s Nuncio. 

On January 4, 1820, the Archbishop wrote Jefferson, enclosing 
a copy of a pastoral letter to Catholics of Norfolk, Va., for publishing 
impudent and gross calumnies and addressing one of them to Jefferson. 
He informed Jefferson of the death of Cardinal Dugnani. 

These letters are in the correspondence of Jefferson.—{Series 2, 
vol. 62, Nos. 31 and 33, in the State Department at Washington.] 


On September 3, 1801, Thomas Jefferson, from Monticello, 
wrote Rev. John Carroll, relative to the purchase of a site for a 
Roman Catholic Church, from the Commissioners of the City.— 
[Series 1, vol. 8, No. 196.] Daniel Carroll was one of the three 
Commissioners appointed January 24, 1791. 

The Illinois State Historical Society has taken up the project 
of erecting a suitable memorial to Father Gibault, the Patriot 
Priest of Illinois during the Revolution. A minister of the Central 
Christian Church, Rev. Allan B. Philpott, is interested in the endeavor 
to have the Legislature give aid to the publication of a Gibault 
Memorial Volume. 
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